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book  III.  —  CHAPTER  VII.  —  THE 
SEALED  PACKET. 

Seeing  Martin  Gurwood’s  attitude 
of  despair,  and  the  horror-stricken 
expression  on  Humphrey  Statham’s 
face,  Pauline  started  back  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“  Is  it  |)ossible,”  she  cried,  “  that 
some  one  has  been  beforehand  with  me, 
that  you  already  know  the  news  I  bring  ? 
But  no,  that  could  not  be.” 

She  addressed  herself  to  Martin,  but, 
after  a  brief  glance  at  her,  he  had  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  attitude,  and  it  was 
Stathara  who  replied. 

“  You  find  us  talking  over  a  matter 
which  has  caused  great  surprise  and 
pain  to  both  of  us ;  but  it  is  not  one,”  he 
added  quickly,  seeinw  her  start,  “  in 
which,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  you  could 
be  interested,  or  of  which  indeed,  you 
could  have  any  knowledge.  You  appear 
to  have  some  communication  to  make 
tons — does  it  concern  Mrs.  Claxton. 

“  It  does  indeed,”  cried  Pauline , 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  more  than  ever 
disconcerted  at  a  glimpse  of  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood’s  tear-blurred  face,  which  he  lifted 
up  as  he  heard  her  words ;  “  it  does  in¬ 
deed.” 

Martin  did  not  say  a  word,  but  kept 
bis  eyes  upon  her  with  a  hard,  stony 
gaze.  But  Humphrey  Statham  cried 
out :  — 

“  For  God’s  sake,  woman,  speak,  and 
do  not  keep  us  longer  in  suspense  I 
Is  Alice  ill  —  has  anything  happened 
to  her  ?  ” 

“  What  has  happened  to  her  you 
will  be  able  to  guess,  when  you  read 
this  slip  of  paper,  which,  on  my  return 
from  a  false  errand  on  which  I  had  I 
been  lured,  1  found  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me.” 

She  handed  him  a  note  as  she  spoke. 
Humphrey  Statham  took  it,  and  read 
the  following  words  in  Alice’s  hand¬ 
writing  : 

“  I  have  found  you  and  your  accom¬ 
plices  out  I  I  know  my  exact  position 
now,  and  can  guess  why  1  was  prevent¬ 
ed  from  seeing  John  after  his  death  I  ” 

“  Good  Heavens,  what  can  this 
mean  ?  ”  cried  Martin  Gurwood,  after 
Statham  had  read  aloud  the  woi^s  of 
the  note. 


“  Mean  I  ”  said  Statham.  “  There  is 
one  portion  of  it,  at  all  events,  which 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  “  1  know  my 
exact  position  now.”  She  has  learned 
what  we  have  been  so  long  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  hide  from  her  I  She  knows  the 
true  relation  in  which  she  stood  with 
Mr.  Calverley.” 

“  Merciful  poweTs,  do  you  think  so  ?  ” 
cried  Martin.  ‘  I 

“  What  other  meaning  could  that 
phrase  convey  ?  ”  said  Humphrey  Sta¬ 
tham.  “  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I 
think  Madame  Du  Tertre  is  of  my  opin-  i 
ion ;  are  you  not,  madame  ?  ” 

“  1  am,  indeed,”  said  Pauline. 

“  But  where  can  Alice  have  learned 
the  secret  ?  ”  said  Martin  ;  “  who  can 
have  told  it  to  her  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  on  that  point 
either,”  said  Pauline ;  “  it  must  have 
been  told  to  her  by  Mr.  Wetter.” 

“  Wetter  I  ”  cried  Martin  and  Hum- 
both  at  the  same  time, 
r.  Henrich  Wetter  I  ”  repeated 
Pauline.  “It  w^she  who  beguiled  me 
into  the  City  upon  a  false  pretence, 
and  on  my  return  home  I  learned  from 
the  servant,  that  he  had  been  at  the 
house  during  my  absence,  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  her  mistress.  Then 
I  perceived  at  once  that  I  had  been 
got  out  of  the  way  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose.” 

“  Your  suspicions  of  this  man  seem  to 
have  been  right,”  said  Martin,  turning 
to  Humphrey  Statham,  and  speaking 
slowly,  “  though  they  did  not  point  in 
that  direction.” 

“  Yes,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  bad  fellow,  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  undesirable  acquaintance  for  Mrs. 
Claxton,”  said  Statham.  “  But  I  con¬ 
fess,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  that  I  do  not 
yet  see  why  you  should  fix  upon  Mr. 
Wetter  as  the  guilty  person  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  independently,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  with  Mrs. 
Claxton  in  the  interval  between  your 
leaving  home  and  your  return,  during 
which  she  seems  to  have  acquired 
this  information.  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  Wetter  could  have  known 
anything  about  the  Calverley  and  Clax¬ 
ton  nyrstery  I  ” 

“  lie  knows  everything  that  he  wants 
to  know,”  cried  Pauline  with  energy  ; 
“  he  is  a  fiend,  a  clever,  merciless  fiend. 
If  it  were  his  interest  —  and  it  was,  as 
I  happen  to  know  —  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  Alice’s  history,  he 
would  learn  it  at  whatever  cost  of 
money,  patience,  and  trouble  I  It  is  he 


that  has  done  this  and  no  one  else,  be 
sure  of  that.” 

“  We  must  allow  then,  I  suppose,” 
said  Humphrey  Statham,  referring  to 
the  paper  which  he  still  held  in  his 
hand,  “  that  the  discovery  which  Mrs. 
Claxton  claims  to  have  made  is  that  of 
her  relations  with  Mr.  Calverley,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  she  gained  the  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr.  Wetter,  who  gave 
it  her  for  his  own  purpose.  I  take  only 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  matter,  Mar¬ 
tin,  as  your  friend,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
it  is  for  you,  as  Alice’s  guardian,  to  ask 
Madame  Du  Tertre,  who  has  evidently 
a  bad  opinion  —  worse  than  mine  al¬ 
most  —  of  Mr.  Wetter,  why,  having  that 
opinion,  she  introduced  ^is  man  to 
Alice,  and  suffered  him  to  become  in¬ 
timate  at  Pollington  Terrace.” 

“  Why  did  you  do  this  ?  ”  cried  Mar¬ 
tin,  turning  almost  fiercely  upon  her. 

“  You  say  yourself  that  this  is  a  bad 
man,  and  that  nothing  will  stop  him 
when  his  mind  is  once  made  up  to  the 
commission  of  no  matter  what  crime, 
and  yet  you  bring  him  to  the  house  and 
present  nim  to  this  girl,  whom  it  was  so 
necessary  to  shield  and  protect.” 

He  spoke  so  wrathfully  that  Statham 
looked  up  in  surprise  at  his  friend,  and 
then  glancing  with  pity  at  the  shrink¬ 
ing  figure  of  Pauline,  said  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  :  — 

“  You  must  recollect  that  Mr.  Wetter 
discovered  Madame  Do  Tertre’s  address 
by  accident,  and  that  he  was  her  cous¬ 
in  1” 

“  He  is  not  my  cousin,”  said  Pauline, 
in  a  low  subdued  voice,  gazing  at  Mar¬ 
tin  with  tearful  eyes.  “I  deceived  you 
in  that  statement,  as  in  many  others 
about  Mr.  Wetter,  and  about  myself.” 

“  Not  your  cousin,”  said  Martin  ; 
“  why  then  did  you  represent  him  to  be 
1  so  ” 

“  Because  he  insisted  on  it,”  said 
Pauline,  gesticulating  freely  ;  “  because 
he  had  a  certain  hold  over  me  which  I 
could  not  shake  ofiT,  and  which  he 
would  have  exercised  to  my  detriment 
if  I  had  not  implicitly  obeyed  him.” 

“  But  how  could  he  have  done  any¬ 
thing  to  your  detriment  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned  ?  ”  asked  Martin. 

“  Very  easily,”  replied  Pauline.  “  It 
was  my  earnest  desire  for  —  for  several 
reasons,  to  live  in  the  house  with  Alice 
as  her  companion.  Mr.  Wetter  would 
have  prevented  that” 

“  How  could  he  have  done  so  ?  ” 

“  By  exercising  the  influence  which 
he  possessed,  and  which  lay  in  his 


acquaintance  with  a  portion  of  my  early 
life.  He  would  have  told  you  what  he 
knew  of  me,  and  you  would  not  have 
Buflered  me  to  remain  with  Alice.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  ”  —  cried  Martin, 
with  a  certain  shrinking. 

“  Oh,  don’t  mistake  me,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted  ;  “  I  was  never  wicked  as  you 
seem  to  imagine,  only  the  manner  of 
my  bringing  up,  and  the  associations  of 
my  youth  were  such  that,  if  you  had 
known  them,  you  might  not  have 
thought  me  a  desirable  companion  for 
your  friend.” 

”  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  Mad¬ 
ame  Du  Tertre,”  said  Humphrey  Sta- 
tham.  “  Up  to  this  crisis  you  have 
undoubtedly  discharged  your  duties 
with  fidelity,  and  proved  yourself  to  be 
Alice  Claxton’s  wamri  and  excellent 
friend,  Bi  t  what  first  induced  you  to 
seek  for  that  post  of  companion  —  what 
made  you  desire  to  ally  yourself  so 
closely  with  this  young  woman  ?  " 

“  What  first  influenced  me  to  seek 
her  out  V  ”  said  Pauline;  “  not  love  for 
her,  you  may  be  assured  of  that  When 
first  i  saw  this  girl  who  has  played  such 
a  part  in  my  Hie,  her  head  was  resting 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  who,  in  bid¬ 
ding  her  adieu,  bent  down  to  kiss  her 
upturned  face,  down  which  the  tears 
were  rolling.  And  that  man  was  my 
husband.” 

“  Your  husband  I  ”  cried  Martin. 

“  My  husband,  who  is  now  dead.  I 
knew  not  who  the  girl  was ;  I  had  never 
seen  her  before ;  1  had  never  heard  of 
the  existence  of  any  one  between  whom 
and  my  husband  there  could  properly 
exist  such  familiarity,  and  I  at  once 

J'umped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
ler  lover,  and  I  hated  her  accordingly.” 

“  But  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that 
that  was  not  the  case  ?  ”  asked  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham,  hurriedly. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Pauline  ;  “  but  not 
until  a  long  time  after  I  first  saw  them 
together;  not  until,  so  far  as  one  of 
them  was  concerned,  any  feeling  of 
mine  was  useless.  I  determined  that 
if  ever  I  saw  this  woman  again  I  would 
be  revenged  upon  her  I  Fortune  stood 
my  friend  ;  I  did  see  her ;  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  her 
story,  and  thus  supplied  myself  with  a 
weapon  which  could  at  any  time  be 
made  fatal  to  her ;  I  won  your  confi¬ 
dence,”  turning  to  Martin,  “  and  made 
myself  necessary  to  you  all,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  I  discover  how  ill- 
founded  and  unjust  had  been  my  sus¬ 
picions;  not  till  then  did  I  learn,  by  the 
merest  accident,  that  Alice  was  my  hus¬ 
band’s  sister.” 

“Alice  your  husband’s  sister  ?  ”  cried 
Martin  Gurwood,  in  amazement.  “And 
you  were  not  aware  of  that  fact  until, 
animated  by  false  suspicions,  you  had 
laid  yourself  out  for  revenge  upon 
her  ?  ” 

“  Not  until  I  had  gained  your  confi¬ 
dence,”  said  Pauline,  “  or  at  least  taken 
the  first  steps  towards  gaining  it.  Not 
until  that  night  at  Hendon,  when  I  was 
left  alone  wim  her,  and  when,  while  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic. 
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I  looked  through  her  papers  —  you  see 
I  am  speaking  frankly  now,  and  am 
desirous  of  hiding  nothing,  however 
much  to  my  own  disadvantage  it  may 
be  —  and  discovered  her  relationship 
to  my  dead  husband.” 

“  Who  was  your  husband  ?  ”  said 
Martin  Gurwood,  in  a  softened  voice. 

“  It  is  not  likely  that  you  ever  heard 
of  him,”  replied  Pauline.  “  His  name 
was  Durham.  In  his  last  days  he  had 
some  connection  with  the  house  of  Cal- 
verlcy  and  Company,  being  sent  out 
as  an  agent  to  represent  them  in  Cey¬ 
lon.” 

“  Durham  I  ”  cried  Martin  Gurwood. 
“  Surely  I  have  some  recollection  of 
that  name.  Yes ;  I  remember  it  all 
now.  He  was  the  man  who  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared  from  on  board  one 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  have  fallen  overboard  and  been 
drowned  on  his  passage  out.” 

“  The  same,”  said  Pauline  ;  “  he  was 
my  husband.” 

“  Durham  I  ”  cried  Statham.  “  What 
was  his  Christian  name  ?  ” 

“  Thomas.  All  his  friends  knew  him 
as  Tom  Durham.” 

“  Tom  Durham  ;  I  knew  him  well, 
at  one  time  intimately  ;  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  married,  much  less 
that  you  were  his  wife.  I  recollect  now 
reading  the  paragraph  about  his  sup¬ 
posed  drowning  the  last  time  I  left  Lon¬ 
don  on  my  holiday.” 

“  You  knew  Tom  Durham  well  ?  ” 
cried  Pauline,  clasping  her  hands. 
“  Mon  Dieu,  I  see  it  all  I  You  are  the 
H.  S.,  whose  letter  I  have  here  1  ” 

As  she  spoke  she  took  a  pocket-book 
from  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  from 
it  extracted  a  paper,  which  she  handed 
to  Statham. 

“  That  is  my  handwriting,  surely,” 
said  Humphrey,  running  his  eyes  over 
the  document.  “  In  it  I  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  packet  which  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  care  of,  and  declare  I  will 
not  give  it  up  save  to  Tom  himself,  or 
to  some  person  duly  accredited  by  him. 
The  packet  is  in  that  iron  safe,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  since.” 

“  What  do  you  imagine  it  contains  V  ” 
asked  Martin. 

“  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,”  re¬ 
plied  his  friend.  “  As  you  will  see 
a  perusal  of  this  paper,  Tom  Durham 
oflered  to  inform  me,  but  I  declined  to 
receive  his  confidence,  partly  because  I 
thought  my  ignorance  might  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  him,  partly  to  prevent  myself 
being  compromised.” 


“Do  you  think  it  could  have  any 
bearing  upon  Alice  ?  ”  asked  PauUne. 

“  If  1  thought  so,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  for  an  instant  to  place  it  in  your 
hands  I  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  by  which  yon  were  actuated  at 
first,  you  have  been  a  sure  and  steady 
friend  to  that  poor  girl,  and  I  have 
perfect  reliance  on  you.” 

“  This  poor  man,  Durham,  will  now 
never  come  to  claim  the  packet  him¬ 
self,”  said  Martin  G  rwood,  “  and  his 
widow  is  plainly  his  nearest  represen- 
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tative.  If  there  be  anything  in  it  whiel 
concerns  Mrs.  Claxton,  we  should  never 
forgive  ourselves  for  not  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  information  which  « 
may  contain.” 

“You  think  then,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  1  should  be  justified  in  handinv 

it  to  Madame  Du -  1  mean  to  this 

lady,”  said  Statham. 

“  Certainly,  I  think  so.” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Statham,  walkino 
round  the  desk  at  which  Martin  va, 
seated,  and  taking  from  the  top  drawer 
a  key,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  un¬ 
lock  the  iron  safe.  “  There  it  h,"  he 
added,  “  duly  marked  ‘  Aklihar  K,’ 
and  exactly  in  the  same  condition  ai 
when  I  received  it  from  poor  Tom’s 
messenger.” 

And  with  these  words  he  placed  a 
packet  in  Pauline’s  hands. 

She  broke  the  seals,  and  the  outride 
cover  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  contenti 
were  two  sheets  of  paper,  one  closely 
written. 

“  There  is  nothing  but  this,”  she 
said,  looking  through  it,  then  turning 
to  Mr.  Statham,  “  it  will  be  as  well 
perhaps,”  she  said,  “  if  you  were  to 
read  it  aloud.” 

Humphrey  took  the  paper  from  her 
hand  and  read  as  follows ;  — 

“My DEAR  Humphrey  Stathsm: 
Within  a  week  after  this  reaches  youl 
shall  have  left  England  for  what  mny 
possibly  prove  a  very  long  absence,  and 
although  I  am  pretty  well  accustomed 
to  a  roving  life,  and  have  been  so  busy 
that  I  have  never  had  time  to  be  super¬ 
stitious,  I,  for  the  first  time,  feel  a  de¬ 
sire  to  leave  my  afi'airs  as  much  in  o^ 
der  as  possible,  and  to  put  as  good  a 
polish  on  my  name  as  that  name  will 
bear. 

“  After  all,  however,  I  do  not  see 
that  I  need  inflict  a  true  and  particular 
history  of  my  life  and  adventures  upon 
a  man  so  busied  as  yourself.  It  would 
not  be  very  edifying  reading,  my  dear 
Statham,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  being 
mixed  up  in  any  way  with  my  aflairs 
would  be  likely  to  do  you  much  good 
with  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  directors  of  Lloyd’s.  I 
scarcely  know  how  you,  a  steady,  pros¬ 
perous  man  of  business,  ever  managed 
to  continue  your  friendship  with  a 
harum-scarum  fellow  like  myself!  It 
was  all  very  well  in  the  early  days 
when  we  were  lads  together,  and  you 
were  madly  in  love  with  that  Leeds 
milliner-girl  ”  —  Humphrey  Statham’s 
voice  changed  as  he  read  the  passage — 
“  but  now  you  are  settled  and  respect¬ 
able,  and  I  am  as  great  a  ne’ernlo-weel 
as  ever  I 

“Not  quite  so  great,  perhaps,  you 
will  think,  when  you  see  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  make  amends  for  one 
wrong  which  I  have  done.  I  shall  not 
bother  you  with  anything  else,  my  dear 
Statham ;  hut  I  will  leave  this  one 
matter  in  your  hands,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  any  question  about  it  ever  arises, 
you  will  look  to  it  and  see  it  put 
straight  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friend- 
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ihip,  and  don’t  break  down  or  give  it 
up  because  I  seem  to  come  out  ratlier 
rou"lt  at  the  first,  dear  old  man.  Read 
it  through  and  stand  by  me. 

“You  do  not  know — nor  any  one 
else  scarcely  for  the  matter  of  that  — 
that  I  have  a  hall-sister,  the  sweetest, 
prettiest,  dearest,  and  most  innocent 
little  creature  that  ever  shed  sunshine 
on  a  household  !  She  didn’t  shed  it 
Ion"  on  ours  though,  for  as  soon  as  she 
was  old  enough  she  was  sent  away  to 
earn  her  own  living,  which  she  did  by 
becoming  governess  in  a  Quaker’s  fam¬ 
ily  at  York.  I  was  fond  of  her  —  very 
fond  in  my  odd  way  —  but  I  never  saw 
much  of  her,  as  I  was  always  rambling 
about,  and  when,  after  a  return  from 
an  absence  of  many  months,  I  heard 
that  Alice  was  married  to  an  elderly 
man,  named  Cla.xton,  who  was  well  off, 
and  lived  in  comfort  near  London,  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  job  for  her,  and 
troubled  myself  but  little  more  about 
the  matter. 

“  But  one  day,  no  matter  how,  my 
suspicions  were  aroused.  I  made  in- 

Juiries,  and — to  cut  the  matter  short — 
discovered  that  the  respectable  Mr. 
Claxlon,  to  whom  1  had  heard  Alice 
was  married,  was  a  city  merchant, 
whose  real  name  was  Calverley,  and 
who  had  already  a  wife.  I  never  doubt¬ 
ed  Alice  for  a  moment;  I  knew  the 
girl  too  well  for  that.  I  felt  certain 
Uiis  old  scoundrel  had  deceived  her. 


and,  as  they  say  in  the  states,  ‘  I  went 
for  him.’ 

“There’s  no  use  denying  it,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  I  acted  like  a  mean  hound ;  but 
what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  always  so 
infernally  hard  up  1  I  brought  the  old 
hoy  to  his  bearings,  and  made  him  con¬ 
fess  that  he  had  acted  a  ruffian’s  part. 
And  then  I  ought  to  have  killed  him  I 
suppose  I  But  1  didn’t.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Alice  was  in  perfect  ig¬ 
norance  of  her  real  position,  that  to  be 
informed  of  it  would  probably  be  her 
death.  And  then — he  is  a  tremendous¬ 
ly  knowing  old  bird  —  he  made  certain 
suggestions  about  improving  my  finan- 
cim  position  and  getting  me  regular 
employment,  and  giving  me  a  certain 
sum  of  money  down,  so  that  somehow 
I  listened  to  him  more  quietly  than  I 
was  at  first  disposed  to  do.  Not  that 
I  wasn’t  excessively  indignant  on  Al¬ 
ice’s  account  I  Don’t  make  any  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  I  told  old  Calverley 
that  he  had  done  her  a  wrong  which 
must  be  set  right  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  and  I  made  him  write  out  a 
paper  at  my  dictation  and  sign  it  in 
nill,  with  his  head-clerk  as  witness  to 
the  signature.  Of  course  the  clerk 
did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  doc¬ 
ument,  but  he  saw  his  master  sign  it, 
and  put  his  own  name  as  witness.  This 
was  done  two  days  ago,  just  at  the 
time  when  they  had  been  writing  a  lot 
of  letters  in  the  office  about  my  taking 
up  their  agency  in  Ceylon,  and  no 
doubt  he  thought  it  had  something  to 
do  with  that  I  shall  inclose  that 
paper  in  this  letter,  and  you  can  use 
It  in  case  of  need.  Not  that  I  think 


old  Calverley  will  go  away  from  his 
word ;  in  the  first  place,  because  not¬ 
withstanding  this  rascally  trick  he  has 
played  poor  Alice,  he  seems  a  decent 
kind  of  fellow,  and  in  the  next,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  be  afraid  to,  so  long  as 
I  am  to  the  fore.  But  something  might 
happen  to  him  or  to  me,  and  then  the 
paper  would  be  useful.  j 

“  Here  is  the  whole  story,  Humphrey, 
confided  to  your  common  sense  and 
judgment,  to  act  with  as  you  think 
best,  by  “  Your  old  friend, 

“  Tom  Durham.” 

“  Something  has  happened  to  both 
of  them,”  said  Humphrey  Statham, 
solemnly,  picking  up  the  paper  which 
had  fluttered  to  the  ground.  “  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  inclosure  :  — 

“  I,  John  Calverley,  merchant  of 
Mincing  Lane  -and  Great  Walpole 
Street,  do  hereby  freely  confess  that 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alice 
Durham,  to  whom  1  represented  myself  | 
as  a  bachelor  of  the  name  of  Claxton, 

I  married  the  said  Alice  Durham  at 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  at  Ouse- 
gate,  in  the  city  of  York,  I  being,  at 
the  same  time,  a  married  man,  and 
having  a  wife  then,  and  now,  living. 
And  1  solemnly  swear,  and  hereby  set 
forth,  that  the  said  Alice  Durham,  now 
known  as  Alice  Claxton,  was  deceived 
by  me,  had  no  knowledge  of  my  former 
marriage,  or  of  my  name  being  other 
than  that  which  1  gave  her,  but  fully 
and  firmly  believes  herself  to  be  my 
true  and  lawful  wife.  This  I  swear, 
‘^JoHN  Calverley. 

“  Witn»M.  Thom**  Jeffreys, 

“  Head  clerk  to  .Meun  Calverley  and  Co.” 

“  That  appears  to  me  decisive  as  an 
assertion  of  Alice’s  innocence,”  said 
Martin  Gurwood,  looking  round  as 
Humphrey  finished  reading. 

“  To  most  persons  it  would  be  so,” 
said  Statham ;  “  but  Mrs.  Calverley, 
with  whom  we  chiefly  have  to  deal,  is 
not  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  It  will  be 
advisable,  however,  I  think,  that  we 
should  see  her  at  once,  taking  this  doc¬ 
ument  with  us.  If  Madame  Du  —  if 
Mrs.  Durham’s  suspicions  of  Mr.  Wet¬ 
ter  are  well  founded,  he  will  not  have 
uttered  his  bark  without  being  pre- 
oared  to  bite,  and  it  is  probably  to 
idrs.  Calverley  that  he  will  first  ad¬ 
dress  himself.” 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  accompany 
you  ?  ”  asked  Pauline. 

“  No,”  said  Statham,  “  I  think  you 
had  better  return  home.” 

“  I  think  so  too,”  said  Martin;  “  your 
sister  may  be  expecting  you.” 

Her  sister  I  In  her  broken  condition 
it  was  some  small  comfort  to  Pauline  to 
hear  the  acknowledgment  of  that  con¬ 
nection  from  Martin’s  lips. 

CHAPTER  VIII. - HAGAR’B  VISIT. 

In  the  house  in  Great  Walpole  Street 
there  was  but  little  change,  and  things 
went  on  in  pretty  much  uie  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  John  Calverley  was  in  the 


habit  of  creeping  back  to  his  dismal 
home  with  sorrow  in  his  heart,  or  when 
Pauline  sat  watching  and  plotting  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber.  Since 
her  second  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Cad- 
verley  seemed  to  have  eschewed  even 
the  small  amount  of  society  which  she 
had  previously  kept;  the  heavy  dinner 
parties  were  given  up,  and  the  only 
signs  of  so-called  social  intercourse 
were  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  a 
Dorcas  Club  which  was  held  under 
Mrs.  Calverley’s  auspices,  and  at  which 
several  elderly  ladies  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  discussed  tea  and  scandal 
under  the  pretence  of  administerinor  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  At  otLer 
times,  the  mistress  of  the  house  led 
a  life  which  was  eminently  solitary 
and  self-contained.  She  read  occa¬ 
sionally,  it  is  true,  but  when  she 
called  at  the  circulating  library,  she 
brought  away  with  her,  for  her  amuse¬ 
ment  or  edification,  no  story  in  which 
under  the  guise  of  fiction  the  writer 
had  endeavored  to  portray  any  of  the 
varieties  of  shifting  human  nature  which 
had  come  beneath  his  ken,  no  poem 
glowing  with  passion  and  ardor  or 
sweetly  musical  with  melodious  num¬ 
bers.  Hard  story-books  of  travel 
through  districts  with  immense  unpro¬ 
nounceable  names,  tales  of  missionary 
enterprise  set  forth  in  the  coldest, 
baldest,  and  least  educated  style,  re¬ 
lieved  with  fretjuent  interpolations  of 
theological  vernacular,  reviews  which 
had  once  been  potential  but  whose 
feeble  echoes  of  former  trumpet- 
fanfarons  now  fell  idly  on  inattentive 
ears,  polemical  discussions  on  relig¬ 
ious  questions  and  priestly  biogra¬ 
phies  —  lives  of  small  men  containing 
no  proper  precept,  setting  no  worthy 
example  —  these  were  Mrs.  Calverley’s 
favorite  reading.  The  butler  declared 
that  she  read  nothing  at  all,  that 
though  these  books  were  brought  from 
Mudie’s  on  the  back  seat  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  were  afterwards  displayed  on 
the  drawing-room  table,  one  at  a  time 
occupying  the  post  of  honor  on  his 
mistress’  lap  she  never  so  much  as 
glanced  at  them,  but  sat  staring  with 
her  steely  blue  eyes  straight  in  front  of 
her;  a  state  of  things  which,  rigor¬ 
ously  persisted  in,  afflicted  the  butler 
on  his  own  statement,  with  a  disease 
known  to  him  as  “  the  creeps,”  and 
which  was  considered  generally  so  un¬ 
canny  throughout  the  lower  regions, 
that,  had  not  the  wages  been  good  and 
the  table  liberal,  the  whole  household 
would  have  departed  in  a  body. 

About  four  o’clock  on  a  dull  after¬ 
noon  in  the  very  early  spring,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  was  seated  in  her  drawing-room 
in  that  semi-comatose  state,  which  in¬ 
spired  her  domestics  with  so  much 
terror.  Some  excuse,  however,  was  to 
he  made  for  her  not  attempting  on  the 
present  occasion  to  read  the  book 
which  lay  idly  in  her  lap,  the  time  be¬ 
ing  “  between  the  lights  ”  as  the  phrase 
goes,  when  the  gathering  gloom  of 
night  aided  by  the  ever  present  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  London  atmosphere  blots 


out  the  sun’s  departing  rays  before  the 
time  recorded  in  the  almanac.  It  was 
ven^  seldom  indeed  that  Mrs.  Calverley 
suffered  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
any  incident  of  her  immediately  passed 
life.  On  what  had  happened  during 
her  girlhood,  when  she  was  the  spoiled 
and  petted  heiress,  on  certain  episodes 
in  the  career  of  jolly  George  Gurwood, 
her  first  husband,  in  which  she  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  occasional  re¬ 
membrances  ;  but  all  that  concerned 
her  later  life  she  wilfully  and  deliber¬ 
ately  shut  out  from  her  mind.  And  this 
not  from  any  sting  of  conscience,  for 
Mrs.  Calverley  considered  herself  far 
too  immaculate  to  be  open  to  any  such 
vulgar  consideration,  but  as  she  said 
to  herself,  because  everything  of  that 
kind  was  too  near  to  allow  her  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment  upon  it  It 
chanced,  however,  that  upon  this  partic- 
cular  day,  the  deceased  John  Calverley 
had  been  frecjuently  present  to  his 
widow’s  recollection.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  extraordinary  in  this,  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  that  very  morning  in 
looking  through  the  contents  of  an  old 
trunk  which  had  long  since  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  lumber-room,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  had  come  upon  an  old  fly-blown 
water-color  drawing  of  a  youth  with  a 
falling  linen  collar,  a  round  jacket  and 
white  duck  trowsers,  a  drawing  which 
bore  some  faint  general  resemblance  to 
John  even  as  she  remembered  him. 
Pondering  over  this  work  of  art  in  a 
dreamy  fashion,  Mrs.  Calverley  found 
herself  wondering  whether  her  late 
husband’s  mental  condition  in  youth 
had  been  as  frank  and  ingenuous  as 
that  to  be  gathered  from  his  physical 
portrait,  and  secondly,  whether  she 
had  not  either  faultily  misapprehended 
or  wilfully  misconstrued  that  mental 
and  moral  condition  even  during  the 
time  that  she  had  been  acquainted  with 
him.  Two  or  three  times  later  in  the 
day  her  mind  had  wandered  to  the 
same  topic,  and  now  as  she  sat  in  the 
dull  drawing-room  in  the  failing  light, 
her  thoughts  were  full  on  him.  It  was 

tileasant,  she  remembered,  though  she 
lad  not  thought  so  at  the  time,  to  be 
looking  forward  in  expectation  of  bis, 
return  home  at  a  certain  hour ;  pleas¬ 
ant  to  know  that  he  would  probably  be 
detained  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
thereby  giving  her  opportunity  for  com¬ 
plaint,  [Heasant  to  nave  some  one  to 
vent  her  annoyance  upon  who  would 
feel  it  so  keenly  and  reply  to  it  so 
little.  She  had  not  hitherto  looked  at 
her  loss  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
she  was  much  struck  by  the  novelty  of 
it,  though  she  bad  never  had  any 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calverley,  she  was  will¬ 
ing  to  admit,  that  be  was  not  abso- 
lately  bad-hearted ;  nay,  there  were 
times  when  — 

Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  butler,  who  announced 
that  a  young  lady  was  below  desiring 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Calverley. 

"  A  lady,  what  kind  of  a  lady  ?  ” 

**  A  —  a  widow,  mum,  replied  the 
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butler,  pointing  in  an  imbecile  way 
first  at  Mrs.  Calverley’s  cap  and  then 
at  his  own  head. 

“  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  a 
deep  groan,  and  shaking  her  head  to 
and  fro,  for  she  never  missed  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  capital  out  of  her 
condition  before  the  servants ;  “  one 
who  has  known  grief  eh,  James  V  And 
she  wants  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  Asked  first  if  you  lived  here  mum, 
and  then  was  very  particular  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  you.  A  pleasant-spoken 
young  woman,  mum,  and  not  like  any 
begging-letter  impostor  or  coves  —  or 
people,  I  mean,  of  that  sort.” 

“  You  can  light  the  gas,  James,  and 
then  show  the  lady  up.  No,  stay, 
show  her  up  at  once,  and  do  not  light 
the  gas  until  I  ring.”  Since  she  had 
known  Madame  Du  Tertre,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  had  taken  some  interest  in 
her  own  personal  appearance,  and  not 
having  seen  her  toilet  glass  since  the 
morning,  she  had  an  idea  that  she 
might  have  become  somewhat  dishev¬ 
elled. 

The  butler  left  the  room  and  pres¬ 
ently  returned,  ushering  in  a  lady  who, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Calverley  could  make  out 
in  the  uncertain  light,  was  young,  of 
middle  height,  and  dressed  in  deep 
mourning. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  mo¬ 
tioned  her  visitor  to  a  scat,  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  a  stiff  bow  said,  “  You  wish  to 
speak  to  me,  I  believe.” 

“  I  wish  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley.” 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Calverley.  What  is  your 
business  ?  ” 

“  Your  —  your  husband  died  re¬ 
cently  ?  ” 

“  About  six  months  ago.  How  very 
curious !  What  is  your  object  in  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions  ?  ” 

“  Bear  with  me  pray  1  Do  not  think 
me  odd,  only  answer  me  what  I  ask 
you,  my  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  do 
so  are  so  urgent.” 

The  lady’s  voice  was  agitated,  her 
manner  eager  and  unusual.  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  her  visitor.  She  might  be  a 
maniac,  but  then  w^  her  interest  in 
the  deceased  Mr.  Calverley  V  An¬ 
other  and,  to  her  idea,  a  much  more 
likely  explanation  of  that  mystery 
arose  in  Mrs.  Calverley’s  mind.  Who 
was  this  hussy  who  was  so  inquisitive 
about  other  women’s  husbands  ?  She 
should  like  to  see  what  the  bold-faced 
thing  looked  like.  And  she  promptly 
rang  the  bell  to  summon  James  to 
light  the  gas. 

“  You  will  answer  me,  will  you  not  ? 
said  the  pleading  voice. 

”  It  depends  upon  what  you  ask,” 
replied  Mrs.  Calverlev,  with  a  sniff. 

“  Tell  me  then  —  Mrs.  Calverley  — 
your  husband,  was  he  very  fond  of 
you  ?  ” 

The  few  scattered  bristles  which  did 
duty  as  Mrs.  Calverley’s  eyebrows,  rose 
half  an  inch  nearer  her  forehead  with 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,”  she  replied,  after  a  moment’s 
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reflection,  “  of  course  he  was  —  d^. 
voted.” 

Something  like  a  groan  escaped  from 
the  stranger. 

“  And  you,  you  loved  him  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  in  the  same  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Calverley,  feeling  herself  tor  the 
first  time  in  her  life  imbued  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  grim  humor  —  “quite 
devoted  to  him.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  visitor,  sadly,  “  that 
I  can  fully  understand.  Did  you  ever 
see  or  hear  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  him,”  said  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley.  “I’ve  heard  of  him  often 
enough,  oftener  than  I  like.  It  was  he 
that  persuaded  Mr.  Calverley  to  goin» 
into  that  speculation  about  those  iron” 
works  which  Mr.  Jefl'reys  can  make 
nothing  of.  But  he  wasn’t  a  partner  in 
the  house,  there  are  no  partners  in  the 
house,  only  some  one  that  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  knew  in  the  City,  and  probably  a 
designing  swindler,  for  Mr.  Calverley 
was  a  weak  man,  and  this  Cla.xton  ”  — 

“Mr.  Claxton  was  the  best  man  that 
ever  walked  this  earth  1  ”  cried  Alice, 
breaking  forth,  “  the  kindest,  the 
dearest,  and  the  best.” 

“  Hey  day,”  cried  Mrs.  Calverley 
with  a  snort  of  defiance.  “  And  who 
may  you  be  who  know  so  much  about 
Mr.  Claxton,  and  who  want  to  know 
so  much  about  Mr.  Calverley  ?  That 
is  right  James,”  she  added,  “  light  the 
gas,’’  and  then,  she  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  “I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
the  kind  of  visitor  I  have.” 

The  gas  was  lighted  and  the  servant 
left  the  room.  Mrs.  Calverley  rose 
stiffly  from  her  chair  and  advanced 
towards  Alice  who  remained  seated. 

“  What  is  this,”  she  said,  in  a  stony 
voice,  “  and  who  are  you  V  coming  here 
tricked  out  in  these  weeds,  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  and  to  utter  sentiments  at 
which  modest  women  would  blush. 
Who  are  you,  I  say  ?  ” 

But  while  Mrs.  Calverley  had  been 
speaking,  Alice  had  looked  up,  and  her 
eyes  had  fallen  upon  a  picture  hanging 
against  the  wall.  A  big  crayon  head 
ot  John,  her  own  old  Jernn,  just  as  she 
had  known  him,  with  the  large  bright 
eyes,  the  heavy  thoughtful  brow,  and 
the  lines  round  the  mouth  somewhat 
deeply  graven.  For  an  instant  she 
bent  her  head  before  the  picture,  the 
next  with  the  tears  welling  up  into 
her  eyes,  and  in  a  low  soft  voice  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  tone 
or  manner,  she  said,  — 

“  You  ask  me  who  I  am,  and  I  will 
tell  you.”  Then  pointing  up  to  the 
portrait,  “  I  am  that  man’s  widow.” 

“Whatl”  screamed  Mrs.  Calverly. 
“  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Alice,  “  except  that  he 
was  my  husband.” 

“  Why,  woman  I  ”  exclaimed  the 
outraged  mistress  of  the  house,  in  a 
torrent  of  rage,  “  that  was  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  I  ” 

“  I  know  nothing,”  said  Alice,  “  save 
that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  he  was 
my  husband.  Call  him  by  what  name 
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you  will,  he  had  neither  lot  nor  part 
with  you  1  You  tell  me  that  he  loved 
you,  was  devoted  to  you  —  it  is  a  lie  1 
You  talk  of  your  love  for  him,  and  that 
may  be  indeed,  for  he  was  meant  to  be 
loved  1  But  he  was  mine,  all  mine  — 
ah,  my  dear  John ;  ah,  my  darling  old 
John !  ” 

She  broke  down  utterly  here  and 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  picture,  in 
a  floo<l  of  tears. 

“  Well,  upon  my  word  ”  cried  Mrs. 
Calverley,  “  this  is  a  little  too  much  1 
No  one  who  knows  me  would  imagine 
for  a  minute  that  I  should  condescend 
to  quarrel  about  Mr.  Calverley  with 
any  trolloping  miss  who  chooses  to 
come  here  1  And  no  one  who  knew 
Mr.  Calverley,  selfish  and  neglectful 
as  be  was,  and  without  the  least  con¬ 
sideration  for  me,  would  suspect  him 
to  have  been  such  a  Blue  Beard  or  a 
Mormon  as  you  enileavor  to  make  him 
out  1  How  dare  you  come  here  with  a 
tale  like  this !  flow  dare  you  present 
yourself  before  me  with  your  brazen 
face,  and  your  well  prepared  story,  un¬ 
less  it  is  as  1  suppose,  to  induce  me  to 
give  you  hush-money  to  stop  your 
mouth.  Bo  you  imagine  for  >an  instant 
that  I  am  to  be  taken  in  by  such  a 
ridiculous  plot  ?  Do  you  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  ”  — 

She  stopped,  for  there  was  a  sound 
of  voices  outside,  and  the  next  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Martin  Gurwood 
closely  followed  by  Humphrey  Sta- 
tham,  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  Calverley  dropped  the  arm 
which  she  had  extended  in  monition, 
and  Alice  ran  to  place  herself  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Giinvood’s  side. 

“  Save  me  I'rom  her  1  ”  she  cried, 
shrinking  on  his  arm,  “  Save  me  from 
this  woman  1  ” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  Alice,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin,  endeaioring  to  calm  her.  “We 
thought  to  find  you  here,  but  hoped  to 
be  in  time  to  prevent  your  suffering 
any  annoyance.  Mother,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Calverley,  “  there  is 
some  mistake  here.” 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake  in- 
deeil,”  observed  Mrs.  Calverley,  with 
great  asperity,  “  when  I  find  my  son,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
taking  part  against  his  mother  with  a 
woman  who,  take  the  most  charitable 
view  of  it,  is  only  fitted  for  Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum.” 

“  Not  to  take  part  against  you 
mother  ?  Surely  ”  — 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
it,”  cried  Mrs.  Calverley,  “or  whether 
you  consider  it  quite  decorous  to  keep 
your  arm  round  that  young  person  be¬ 
fore  your  mother’s  face  1  Or  whether  ” 
—  here  the  worthy  lady  gave  a  short 
towards  Statham  —  “  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  but  slight  personal 
Kquaintance  think  themselves  justified 
in  coming  into  my  house  uninvited  1 
I  am  an  ol(l-fa.<hioned  person  and  I  dare 
•ay  don’t  understand  these  matters, 
but  in  my  time  they  would  not  have 
been  tolerated.” 

“See,  dear  mother,”  said  Martin, 


quietly,  “you  do  us  all,  and  more 
especially  this  lady,  great  injustice  1  ” 

“  Oh,  very  likely  ”  said  Mrs.  Calver¬ 
ley,  sarcastically,  “  very  likely  she  is 
right  and  I  am  wrong  1  She  has  just 
told  me  that  she  was  Mr.  Calverley’s 
wife,  and  no  doubt  you  will  bear  her 
out  that  that  is  correct  and  that  I  have 
been  dreaming  for  the  last  twelve 
years.” 

“  If  you  will  permit  me  to  speak, 
madame,”  said  Humphrey  Statham  in 
h's  deep  tones,  “  I  think  I  can  prove  to 
ou  that  this  lady  has,  or  imagines  she 
as,  grounds  for  the  statement  which 
she  has  made ;  and  that  while  you  have 
been  deeply  injured,  her  injuries  are 
worse,  and  more  serious  than  yours.” 

“  You  will  hear  Mr.  Statham,  if  you 
please,  mother,”  said  Martin  Giirwood. 

“  1  am  here  to  attest  the  truth  of  all 
that  he  will  say.”. 

And  then,  with  homely  natural  elo¬ 
quence  springing  from  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  Humphrey  Statham  told  in 
nervous  unadorned  language  the  story 
of  the  betrayal  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved.  On  the  dead  man’s  perfidy  he 
dwelt  as  lightly  as  he  could,  more 
lightly  still  on  the  probable  causes 
which  had  induced  the  dead  man  to 
waver  in  his  faith  and  to  desert  the 
home  which  had  been  rendered  so  unat¬ 
tractive  to  him,  but  he  spoke  earnestly 
and  manfully  of  the  irremediable 
wrong  done  to  Alice  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  her  life  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  ;  and  finally  he  produced  the 
document  in  John  Calverley 's  hand¬ 
writing,  which  'had  just  been  dis¬ 
covered,  to  show  how  completely  she 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud. 

Sitting  bolt  upright  on  her  chair  and 
slowly  rubbing  her  mittened  hands 
one  over  the  other,  Mrs.  Calverley 
listened  to  Statham’s  speech.  When 
he  stopped  she  bridled  up  and  said 
with  asperity,  “  A  very  pretty  story 
indeed,  very  well  concocted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  between  you  all.  Of  course,  I 
may  believe  as  much  of  it  as  I  choose  1 
There’s  no  law,  1  imagine,  to  compel 
me  to  swallow  it  whole,  even  though 
my  son,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sits  by  and  nods  his  head  in 
confirmation  of  his  friend.’'  And  don’t 
imagine,  please,  that  I  am  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  I  hear  about  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  I  I  hear  it  now  for  the  first  time, 
but  I  always  imagined  him  to  be  a  bad 
and  wicked  man,  given  up  to  selfish¬ 
ness  and  debauchery,  and  quite  without 
the  jmwer  of  appreciating  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  well-ordered  home.  The 
young  woman  needn’t  start  1  I  am  not 
^oing  to  demean  myself  by  engaging 
in  any  controversy  with  her,  and  wish 
rather  to  ignore  her  presence.  But 
I  will  say”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  draw¬ 
ing  herself  up, —  “  but  I  will  say  that  I 
had  not  expected  to  find  that  my  son 
was  sanctioning  these  proceedings  and 
conniving  at  the  disgrace  which  was 
being  heaped  upon  me  1  ” 

“  Mother  1”  cried  Martin  Gurwood, 
appealingly. 

“  It  might,”  continued  Mrs.  Calver¬ 


ley  with  great  placidity,  —  “it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  as  my  son, 
and  leaving  out  all  question  of  his  cler¬ 
ical  position,  he  would  have  adopted 
another  course ;  but  such  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  his  views.  Let  me  tell 
him,”  she  cried,  turning  upon  Martin 
with  sudden  fierceness,  “  that  hence¬ 
forward  he  is  no  son  of  mine  I  That  I 
renounce  him  and  leave  him  to  shift 
for  himself;  he  has  no  longer  any  ex¬ 
pectations  from  me  1  On  certain  con¬ 
ditions  I  promised  to  share  all  with 
him  now,  and  leave  him  my  sole  heir 
at  my  death.  But  I  revoke  what  I 
said ;  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  fortune 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Not  one 
penny  of  it  shall  go  to  him.” 

“  You  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  do 
what  you  like  with  your  fortune, 
mother,”  said  Martin  quietly,  “  and  it 
would  never  occur  to  me  for  an  in¬ 
stant  ”  — 

“  Stay,”  interrupted  Statham,  taking 
his  friend  by  the  arm  and  pointing  to 
Alice,  “  there  is  no  use  in  prolonging 
this  painful  discussion,  and  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton  is  completely  exhausted.” 

“  You  are  right  ”  said  Martin,  rising 
from  his  seat,  “  we  have  been  some¬ 
what  thoughtless  in  thus  overtaxing 
her  strength,  and  will  take  her  home 
at  once  1  ”  •  Then  advancing,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  “  Mother,  will  you  see 
me  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Martin  Gurwood”  said  Mrs. 
Calverley,  in  a  clear,  cold  voice,  “  with 
my  own  free  will  I  will  never  look 
upon  you  again  I  And  though  the 
name  that  I  bear  is  that  of  one  who 
was  a  scoundrel,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
not  the  name  which  is  disgraced  by 
you  1  ” 

And  thus  those  two  parted. 


Lodging  -  iiousk  keepers  in  Paris 
have  serious  objections  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  children  to  their  apartments. 
These  innocents  are  apt  to  damage  fur¬ 
niture,  to  create  disturbances  not  at  all 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  to  be  the  unfortunate  sub¬ 
jects  of  infectious  diseases.  For  these 
reasons  those  lodgers  are  preferred  who 
are  “  without  incumbrance.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  plain  that  people  with  chil¬ 
dren  must  live  somewhere,  and  some¬ 
times  artifice  has  to  .be  employed  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  On  All  Souls’ 
Day  a  Parisian  gentleman,  seeking 
fresh  rooms,  was  asked  whether  he  h.ad 
any  children.  The  man  answered 
with  tears  that  they  were  “  all  in  the 
cemetery.”  Satisfied  with  this  reply, 
the  landlord  accepted  him  as  a  tenant ; 
but  the  agreement  between  them  was 
no  sooner  signed  than  four  children 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  their 
nurse.  It  was  true  they  had  been  to 
the  cemetery  —  but  they  had  come  back 
again. 

M.  Rrnan,  who  is  at  present  on  a 
tour  in  Italy,  is  said  to  be  engaged  on 
a  new  work  to  prove  that  the  fiddling 
Emperor  Nero  was  Antichrist. 


out  the  sun’s  departing  rays  before  the 
time  recorded  in  the  almanac.  It  was 
very  seldom  indeed  that  Mrs.  Calverley 
sufl’ered  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
any  incident  of  her  immediately  passed 
life.  On  what  had  happened  during 
her  girlhood,  when  she  was  the  spoiled 
and  petted  heiress,  on  certain  episodes 
in  the  career  of  jolly  George  Gurwood, 
her  first  husband,  in  which  she  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  bestowing  occasional  re¬ 
membrances  ;  but  all  that  concerned 
her  later  life  she  wilfully  and  deliber¬ 
ately  shut  out  from  her  mind.  And  this 
not  from  any  sting  of  conscience,  for 
Mrs.  Calverley  considered  herself  far 
too  immaculate  to  be  open  to  any  sucb 
vulgar  consideration,  but  as  she  said 
to  herself,  because  everything  of  that 
kind  was  too  near  to  allow  her  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment  upon  it.  It 
chanced,  however,  that  upon  this  partic- 
cular  day,  the  deceased  John  Calverley 
had  been  frecjuently  present  to  his 
widow’s  recollection.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  extraordinary  in  this,  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  that  very  morning  in 
looking  through  the  contents  of  an  old 
trunk  which  had  long  since  been  con¬ 
signed  to  tbe  lumber-room,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  bad  come  upon  an  old  fly-blown 
water-color  drawing  of  a  youth  with  a 
falling  linen  collar,  a  round  jacket  and 
white  duck  trowsers,  a  drawing  which 
bore  some  faint  general  resemblance  to 
John  even  as  she  remembered  him. 
Pondering  over  this  work  of  art  in  a 
dreamy  fashion,  Mrs.  Calverley  found 
herself  wondering  whether  her  late 
husband’s  mental  condition  in  youth 
had  been  as  frank  and  ingenuous  as 
that  to  be  gathered  from  his  physical 
portrait,  and  secondly,  whether  she 
nad  not  either  faultily  misapprehended 
or  wilfullv  misconstrued  tnat  mental 
and  moral  condition  even  during  the 
time  that  she  had  been  acquainted  with 
him.  Two  or  three  times  later  in  the 
day  her  mind  had  wandered  to  the 
same  topic,  and  now  as  she  sat  in  the 
dull  drawing-room  in  the  failing  light, 
her  thoughts  were  full  on  him.  It  was 
pleasant,  she  remembered,  though  she 
had  not  thought  so  at  the  time,  to  be 
looking  forward  in  expectation  of  his, 
return  home  at  a  certain  hour ;  pleas¬ 
ant  to  know  that  he  would  probably  be 
detained  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
thereby  giving  her  opportunity  for  com¬ 
plaint,  {deasant  to  nave  some  one  to 
vent  her  annoyance  upon  who  would 
feel  it  so  keenly  and  reply  to  it  so 
little.  She  had  not  hitherto  looked  at 
her  loss  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
she  was  much  struck  by  the  novelty  of 
it,  though  she  had  never  had  anv 
opinion  of  Mr.  Calverley,  she  was  will¬ 
ing  to  admit,  that  be  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  bad-hearted ;  nay,  there  were 
times  when  — 

Her  reverie  was  in:emipted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  butler,  who  announced 
that  a  voung  lady  was  below  desiring 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Calverley. 

**  A  lady,  what  kind  of  a  lad^  ?  ” 

“A  —  a  widow,  mum,  replied  the 
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butler,  pointing  in  an  imbecile  way 
first  at  Mrs.  Calverley’s  cap  and  then 
at  his  own  head. 

“  Ah,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  a 
deep  groan,  and  shaking  her  head  to 
and  fro,  for  she  never  missed  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  capital  out  of  her 
condition  before  the  servants ;  “  one 
who  has  known  grief  eh,  James  ?  And 
she  wants  to  see  me  ?  ” 

“  Asked  first  if  you  lived  here  mum, 
and  then  was  very  particular  in  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  you.  A  pleasant-spoken 
young  woman,  mum,  and  not  like  any 
begging-letter  impostor  or  coves  —  or 
people,  I  mean,  of  that  sort.” 

“  You  can  light  the  gas,  James,  and 
then  show  the  lady  up.  No,  stay, 
show  her  up  at  once,  and  do  not  light 
the  gas  until  1  ring.”  Since  she  had 
known  Madame  Du  Tertre,  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  had  taken  some  interest  in 
her  own  personal  appearance,  and  not 
having  seen  her  toilet  glass  since  the 
morning,  she  had  an  idea  that  she 
might  have  become  somewhat  dishev¬ 
elled. 

The  butler  left  the  room  and  pres¬ 
ently  returned,  ushering  in  a  lady  who, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Calverley  could  make  out 
in  the  uncertain  light,  was  young,  of 
middle  height,  and  dressed  in  deep 
mourning. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  mo¬ 
tioned  her  visitor  to  a  seat,  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  a  stiff  bow  said,  “  You  wish  to 
speak  to  me,  I  believe.” 

“  I  wish  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley.” 

“  I  am  Mrs.  Calverley.  What  is  your 
business  ?  ” 

”  Your  —  your  husband  died  re¬ 
cently  ?  ” 

“  About  six  months  ago.  How  very 
curious  I  What  is  your  object  in  ask¬ 
ing  these  questions  ?  ” 

“  Bear  with  mo  pray  1  Do  not  think 
me  odd,  only  answer  me  what  I  ask 
you,  my  reasons  for  wishing  you  to  do 
so  are  so  urgent.” 

The  lady’s  voice  was  agitated,  her 
manner  eager  and  unusual.  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
make  of  her  visitor.  She  might  be  a 
maniac,  but  then  wl^  her  interest  in 
the  deceased  Mr.  Calverley  V  An¬ 
other  and,  to  her  idea,  a  much  more 
likely  explanation  of  that  mystery 
arose  in  Mrs.  Calverley’s  mind.  Who 
was  this  hussy  who  was  so  inquisitive 
about  other  women’s  husbands  ?  She 
should  like  to  see  what  the  bold-faced 
thing  looked  like.  And  she  promptly 
rang  the  bell  to  summon  James  to 
light  the  gas. 

“  You  will  answer  me,  will  you  not  ? 
said  the  pleading  voice. 

“  It  depends  upon  what  you  ask,” 
replied  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  a  sniff. 

“  Tell  me  then  —  Mrs.  Calverley  — 
your  husband,  was  he  very  fond  of 
you  ?  ” 

The  few  scattered  bristles  which  did 
duty  as  Mrs.  Calverley’s  eyebrows,  rose 
half  an  inch  nearer  her  forehead  with 
astonishment 

"  Yes,”  she  replied,  after  a  moment’s 
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reflection,  “  of  course  he  was  —  dg. 
voted.” 

Something  like  a  groan  escaped  from 
the  stranger. 

“  And  you,  you  loved  him  ?  ” 

“  Very  much  in  the  same  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Calverley,  feeling  herself  tor  the 
first  time  in  her  life  imbued  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  grim  humor  —  “  quits 
devoted  to  him.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  visitor,  sadly, “that 
I  can  fully  understand.  Did  you  ever 
see  or  hear  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  ?  ” 

“  I  never  saw  him,”  said  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley.  “I’ve  heard  of  him  often 
enough,  oftener  than  I  like.  It  was  he 
that  persuaded  Mr.  Calverley  to  goin® 
into  that  speculation  about  those  iron¬ 
works  which  Mr.  Jeffreys  can  make 
nothing  of.  But  he  wasn’t  a  partner  in 
the  house,  there  are  no  partners  in  the 
house,  only  some  one  that  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  knew  in  the  City,  and  probably  a 
designing  swindler,  for  Mr.  Calverley 
was  a  weak  man,  and  this  Claxton  ”  — 

“Mr.  Claxton  was  the  best  man  that 
ever  walked  this  earth  I  ”  cried  Alice, 
breaking  forth,  “  the  kindest,  the 
dearest,  and  the  best.” 

“  Hey  day,”  cried  Mrs.  Calverley 
with  a  snort  of  defiance.  “  And  who 
may  you  be  who  know  so  much  about 
Mr.  Claxton,  and  who  want  to  know 
so  much  about  Mr.  Calverley  V  That 
is  ri^ht  James,”  she  added,  “  light  the 
gas,’^  and  then,  she  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  “I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
the  kind  of  visitor  I  have.” 

The  gas  was  lighted  and  the  servant 
left  the  room.  Mrs.  Calverley  rose 
stiffly  from  her  chair  and  advanced 
towards  Alice  who  remained  seated. 

“  What  is  this,”  she  said,  in  a  stony 
voice,  “  and  who  are  you  V  coming  here 
tricked  out  in  these  weeds,  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  and  to  utter  sentiments  at 
which  modest  women  would  blush. 
Who  are  you,  I  say  ?  ” 

But  while  Mrs.  Calverley  had  been 
speaking,  Alice  had  looked  up,  and  her 
eyes  had  fallen  upon  a  picture  hanging 
against  the  wall.  A  bi«  crayon  head 
ot  John,  her  own  old  Jemn,  just  as  she 
had  known  him,  with  the  large  bright 
eyes,  the  heavy  thoughtful  brow,  and 
the  lines  round  the  mouth  somewhat 
deeply  graven.  For  an  instant  she 
bent  her  head  before  the  picture,  the 
next  with  the  tears  welling  up  into 
her  eyes,  and  in  a  low  soft  voice  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  tone 
or  manner,  she  said,  — 

“  You  ask  me  who  I  am,  and  I  will 
tell  you.”  Then  pointing  up  to  the 
portrait,  “  I  am  that  man’s  widow.” 

“What I”  screamed  Mrs.  Calverly. 
“  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Alice,  “  except  that  he 
was  my  husband.” 

“  Whv,  woman  I  ”  exclaimed  the 
outraged  mistress  of  the  house,  in  a 
torrent  of  rage,  “  that  was  Mr.  Calver¬ 
ley  1  ” 

“  I  know  nothing,”  said  Alice,  “  save 
that,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  he  was 
my  husband.  Call  him  by  what  name 
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you  will,  he  had  neither  lot  nor  part 
with  you  I  You  tell  me  that  he  loved 
you,  was  devoted  to  you  —  it  is  a  lie ! 
You  talk  of  your  love  for  him,  and  that 
may  be  indeed,  for  he  was  meant  to  be 
loved  1  But  he  was  mine,  all  mine  — 
ab,  my  dear  John ;  ah,  my  darling  old 
John  I  ” 

She  broke  down  utterly  here  and 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  picture,  in 
a  floml  of  tears. 

“  Well,  upon  my  word  ”  cried  Mrs. 
Calvcrley,  “  this  is  a  little  too  much  ! 
No  one  who  knows  me  would  imagine 
for  a  minute  that  1  should  condescend 
to  quarrel  about  Mr.  Calvcrley  with 
any  trolloping  miss  who  chooses  to 
come  here  1  And  no  one  who  knew 
Mr.  Calvcrley,  selfish  and  neglectful 
as  he  was,  and  without  the  least  con¬ 
sideration  for  me,  would  suspect  him 
to  have  been  such  a  Blue  Beard  or  a 
Mormon  as  you  endeavor  to  make  him 
out  1  How  dare  you  come  here  with  a 
talc  like  this  1  Ilow  dare  you  present 
yourself  before  me  with  your  brazen 
face,  and  your  well  prepared  story,  un¬ 
less  it  is  as  1  suppose,  to  induce  me  to 
give  you  hush-money  to  stop  your 
mouth.  Do  you  imagine  for  an  instant 
that  I  am  to  be  taken  in  by  such  a 
ridiculous  plot  V  Do  you  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  ”  — 

She  stopped,  for  there  was  a  sound 
of  voices  outside,  and  the  next  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Martin  Gurwood 
closely  followed  by  Humphrey  Sta- 
thani,  entered  the  room. 

Mrs.  Calvcrley  dropped  the  arm 
which  she  had  extended  in  monition, 
and  Alice  ran  to  place  herself  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Gnnvood’s  side. 

“  Save  me  from  her  1  ”  she  cried, 
shrinking  on  his  arm,  “  Save  me  from 
this  woman  1  ” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  Alice,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin,  endea\oring  to  calm  her.  “We 
thought  to  find  you  here,  but  hoped  to 
he  in  time  to  prevent  your  suffering 
any  annoyance.  Mother,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Calvcrley,  “  there  is 
some  mistake  here.” 

“  There  must  be  some  mistake  in- 
dee<l,”  ob.«erved  Mrs.  Calvcrley,  with 
great  asperity,  “  when  I  find  my  son,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
taking  part  against  his  mother  with  a 
woman  who,  take  the  most  charitable 
view  of  it,  is  only  fitted  for  Colney 
Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum.” 

“  Not  to  take  part  against  you 
mother  ?  Surely  ”  — 

“Well,  1  don’t  know  what  you  call 
it,”  cried  Mrs.  Calvcrley,  “or  whether 
you  consider  it  quite  decorous  to  keep 
your  arm  round  that  young  person  be¬ 
fore  your  mother’s  face  !  Or  whether” 
—  here  the  worthy  lady  gave  a  short 
nod  towards  Statham  —  “  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  but  slight  personal 
Wquaintance  think  themselves  justified 
in  coming  into  my  house  uninvited  1 
I  am  an  old-fashioned  person  and  I  dare 
say  don’t  understand  these  matters, 
but  in  my  time  they  would  not  have 
been  tolerated.” 

“See,  dear  mother,”  said  Martin, 


quietly,  “  you  do  us  all,  and  more  I 
especially  this  lady,  great  injustice!  ”  I 

“  Oh,  very  likely  ”  said  Mrs.  Calver- 
ley,  sarcastically,  “very  likely  she  is 
right  and  I  am  wrong  1  She  has  just 
told  me  that  she  was  Mr.  Calverley’s 
wife,  and  no  doubt  you  will  bear  her 
out  that  that  is  correct  and  that  I  have 
been  dreaming  for  the  last  twelve 
years.” 

“  If  you  will  permit  me  to  spejik, 
madame,”  said  Humphrey  Statham  in 
his  deep  tones,  “  I  think  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  this  lady  has,  or  imagines  she 
has,  grounds  for  the  statement  which 
she  has  made ;  and  that  while  you  have 
been  deejily  injured,  her  injuries  are 
worse,  and  more  serious  than  yours.” 

“  You  will  hear  Mr.  Statham,  if  you 
please,  mother,”  said  Martin  Gurwood. 

“  1  am  here  to  attest  the  truth  of  all 
that  he  will  say.”. 

And  then,  with  homely  natural  elo¬ 
quence  springing  from  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  Humphrey  Statham  told  in 
nervous  un.adorned  language  the  story 
of  the  betrayal  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loved.  On  the  dead  man’s  perfidy  he 
dwelt  as  lightly  as  he  could,  more 
lightly  still  on  the  probable  causes 
which  had  induced  the  dead  man  to 
waver  in  bis  faith  and  to  desert  the 
home  which  had  been  rendered  so  unat¬ 
tractive  to  him,  but  he  spoke  earnestly 
and  manfully  of  the  irremediable 
wrong  done  to  Alice  and  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  her  life  had  l)cen  sacri¬ 
ficed  ;  and  finally  he  produced  the 
document  in  John  Calverley’s  hand¬ 
writing,  which  'had  just  been  dis¬ 
covered,  to  show  how  completely  she 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud. 

Sitting  bolt  upright  on  her  chair  and 
slowly  rubbing  her  mittened  hands 
one  over  the  other,  Mrs.  Calvcrley 
listened  to  Statham’s  speech.  When 
he  stopped  she  bridled  up  and  said 
with  asperity,  “  A  very  pretty  story 
indeed,  very  well  concocted  and  ar¬ 
ranged  between  you  all.  Of  course,  I 
may  believe  as  much  of  it  as  I  choose  1 
There’s  no  law,  I  imagine,  to  compel 
me  to  swallow  it  whole,  even  though 
my  son,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sits  by  and  nods  his  head  in 
confirmation  of  his  friend."’'  And  don’t 
imagine,  please,  that  I  am  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  what  I  hear  about  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vcrley  I  I  hear  it  now  for  the  first  time, 
but  I  always  imagined  him  to  be  a  bad 
and  wicked  man,  given  up  to  selfish¬ 
ness  and  debauchery,  and  quite  without 
the  jwwer  of  appreciating  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  well-ordere<l  home.  The 
young  woman  needn’t  start  I  I  am  not 
going  to  demean  myself  by  engaging 
in  any  controversy  with  her,  and  wish 
rather  to  ignore  her  presence.  But 
I  will  say  ”  said  Mrs.  Calvcrley,  draw¬ 
ing  herself  up,  —  “  but  I  will  say  that  I 
had  not  expected  to  find  that  my  son 
was  sanctioning  these  proceedings  and 
conniving  at  the  disgrace  which  was 
being  heaped  upon  me  1  ” 

“  Mother  I  ”  cried  Martin  Gurwood, 
appealingly. 

“  It  might,”  continued  Mrs.  Calver- 


ley  with  great  placidity,  —  “it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  as  my  son, 
and  leaving  out  all  question  of  his  cler¬ 
ical  position,  he  would  have  adopted 
another  course ;  but  such  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  his  views.  Let  me  tell 
him,”  she  cried,  turning  upon  Martin 
with  sudden  fierceness,  “  that  hence¬ 
forward  he  is  no  son  of  mine  1  That  I 
renounce  him  and  leave  him  to  shift 
for  himself;  he  has  no  longer  any  ex¬ 
pectations  from  me  1  On  certain  con¬ 
ditions  I  promised  to  share  all  with 
him  now,  and  leave  him  my  sole  heir 
at  my  death.  But  I  revoke  what  I 
said ;  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  fortune 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  Not  one 
penny  of  it  shall  go  to  him.” 

“  You  are  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do 
what  you  like  with  your  fortune, 
mother,”  said  Martin  quietly,  “  and  it 
would  never  occur  to  me  for  an  in¬ 
stant  ”  — 

“  Stay,”  interrupted  Statham,  taking 
his  friend  by  the  arm  and  pointing  to 
Alice,  “  there  is  no  use  in  prolonging 
this  painful  discussion,  and  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton  is  completely  exhausted.” 

“  You  are  right  ”  said  Martin,  rising 
from  his  seat,  “  we  have  been  some¬ 
what  thoughtless  in  thus  overtaxing 
her  strength,  and  will  take  her  home 
at  once  !  ”  ■  Then  advancing,  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  “  Mother,  will  you  see 
me  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Martin  Gurwood  ”  said  Mrs. 
Calvcrley,  in  a  clear,  cold  voice,  “  with 
my  own  free  will  I  will  never  look 
upon  you  again  1  And  though  the 
name  that  I  bear  is  that  of  one  who 
was  a  scoundrel,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
not  the  name  which  is  disgraced  by 
you  I  ” 

And  thus  those  two  parted. 


Lodging  -  housk  keepers  in  Paris 
have  serious  objections  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  children  to  their  apartments. 
'These  innocents  are  apt  to  damage  fur¬ 
niture,  to  create  disturbances  not  at  all 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  to  be  the  unfortunate  sub¬ 
jects  of  Infectious  diseases.  For  these 
reasons  those  lodgers  are  preferred  who 
are  “  without  incumbrance.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  plain  that  people  with  chil¬ 
dren  must  live  somewhere,  and  some¬ 
times  artifice  hasto.be  employed  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  On  All  Souls’ 
Day  a  Parisian  gentleman,  seeking 
fresh  rooms,  was  asked  whether  he  had 
any  children.  'I'he  man  answered 
with  tears  that  they  were  “  all  in  the 
cemetery.”  Satisfieil  with  this  reply, 
the  landlord  accepted  him  as  a  tenant ; 
but  the  agreement  between  them  was 
no  sooner  signed  than  tour  children 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  their 
nurse.  It  was  true  they  had  been  to 
the  cemetery  —  but  they  bad  come  back 
again. 

M.  Rknan,  who  is  at  present  on  a 
tour  in  Italy,  is  said  to  be  engaged  on 
a  new  work  to  prove  that  the  hddling 
Emperor  Nero  was  Antichrist. 
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THE  TENSION  IN  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

A  GREAT  sculptor,  commenting  to  the  present  writer  on 
the  physical  features  of  the  bust  of  Dickens,  drew  atten¬ 
tion  especially  to  “  the  whip-cord,”  —  “  the  race-horse  ten¬ 
sion,”  —  in  all  the  muscles  ;  —  all  the  softer  and  vaguer 
tissues  in  the  face  and  bust  were  pruned  away,  and  only 
the  keen,  strenuous,  driving,  purpose-pursuit^  elements  in 
it  left.  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forster’s  ”  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens  ”  brings  out  that  criticism  with  extraordinary  force. 
It  is  like  reading  the  biography  of  a  literary  race-horse. 
The  tension  and  strain  go  on  through  the  whole  ten  years, 
1842-52,  which  the  bo<^  covers,  'fhere  is  no  rest  in  the 
man’s  nature,  even  when  he  is  professedly  resting.  He 
once  proposed  to  himself  to  write  a  book  like  “  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.”  He  could  just  as  easily  have  written  a 
play  like  “  Hamlet  ”  or  the  Odes  of  Horace.  He  had  not 
a  touch  of  Goldsmith’s  ease  and  leisurely  literary  air.  His 
nerves  were  never  relaxed.  A  great  element  in  the  force 
of  his  genius,  and  a  very  great  element  in  its  principal 
limitations,  is  due  to  their  constant  strain,  which  spoils  al¬ 
most  all  the  sentiment,  makes  it  theatrical  and  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  not  unfrequently  lends  a  forced  ring  to  the 
greatest  of  all  his  faculties,  his  humor.  The  biography  is, 
of  course,  most  amusing  reading.  Whether  the  moral  ten¬ 
sion  is  justified  or  in  excess,  it  is  always  there,  and  there¬ 
fore  even  if  we  are  annoyed  and  repelled,  our  attention 
never  flags.  But  Mr.  Forster  is  not  as  fastidious  as  he 
might  have  been  in  inserting  the  would-be  comic  letters  of 
his  friend,  and  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  he  gives  a 
picture  that  is  the  more  complete,  —  complete  in  its  un¬ 
conscious  as  well  as  in  its  conscious  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  humorist.  Dickens  is  always  on 
the  double-quick  march.  If  he  hits  the  exact  mark  and  his 
humor  is  at  its  best,  it  is  still  humor  marching  sharply  on  to 
the  particular  end  in  view.  You  can  see  its  steady,  swift 
current,  none  the  less  easily  for  the  enormous  wealth  of  de¬ 
tail  which  he  snatches  from  all  sides  wherewith  to  enrich 
it.  If  he  fails  to  hit  the  mark,  and  talks  excited  nonsense, 
as  in  the  silly  letter  about  his  passion  for  the  Queen  in  the 
first  volume,  and  many  a  little  note  in  this,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  all  in  the  same  vein,  jocosity  stretctdng  eagerly  to¬ 
wards  a  given  aim,  though  the  aim  is  falsely  taken.  .  Con¬ 
sider,  for  instance,  this  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner 
sent  by  Maclise,  Stanfield,  and  Mr.  Forster:  — 

“  Dktonshirb  Lodge,  January  Mtk,  1844. 

“  Fellow  Codktrtmkn  !  —  The  appeal  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  awakens  within  my  breast  emotions  that  are  more 
easily  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Heaven  bless  you.  I 
shall  indeed  be  proud,  my  friends,  to  respond  to  such  a  req¬ 
uisition.  I  had  withdrawn  from  Public  Life — I  fondly 
thought  forever  —  to  pass  the  evening  of  my  days  in  hydro- 
pathical  pursuits,  and  the  contemplation  of  virtue.  Fur  which 
latter  purpoM,  I  had  bought  a  looking-glass.  But,  my  friends, 
private  feeling  must  ever  yield  to  a  stern  sense  of  public  duty. 
The  man  is  lost  in  the  invited  guest,  and  I  comply.  Nurses, 
wet  and  dry ;  apothecaries  ;  mothers-in-law  ;  babies ;  with  all 
the  sweet  (and  chaste)  delights  of  private  life ;  these,  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  are  hard  to  leave.  But  you  have  called  me  forth,  and 
I  will  come. 

"  Fellow  countrymen,  your  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Charles  Dickens.” 

The  idea  is  forced  and  the  gayety  is  uniiatura'i,  but  the 
whole  letter  is  written  up  to  the  idea,  and  you  see  the 
straining  whipcord  even  in  that  bit  of  labovious  comedy. 
'Phe  proclamation  about  the  piratical  republication  of  his 
works,  put  forth  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  “  Nickle- 
by  ”  (pp.  76,  77  of  this  volume),  is  another  bit  of  labored 
pleasantry  of  the  same  kind,  a  violent  straining  after  a 
pseudo-comic  idea.  But  his  true  and  most  marvellous 
efforts  of  humor  have  all  the  same  swift-running  current 
in  them,  though  of  course,  when  the  tide  is  triumphant, 
and  sweeps  afl  sort  of  rich  spoils  upon  its  surface,  there  is 
not  the  same  sense  of  effort,  —  by  which  wo  usually  mean 
force  not  quite  adequate  to  its  purpose.  'The  exquisite  il¬ 
lustrations  which  he  gathers  from  all  quarters  of  the  sick 


[December  21, 

and  monthly  nurse’s  world  to  enrich  the  technical  vocalv 
ulary,  and  fill  up  to  overflowing  the  strictly  professional 
mould,  of  Mrs.  Gamp’s  conversation  and  life,  abundant 
and  amazing  in  their  abundance  and  in  the  variety  and 
subtlety  of  their  shades  as  they  are,  are  all  collected  to 
convey  the  same  drift,  and  all  suggest  to  us  a  keen  eye  on 
the  stretch,  ranging  over  its  various  stores  of  mouldy  asso¬ 
ciations,  to  pile  up  monthly-nurseisms  of  every  kind.  Mr. 
Forster  quotes,  for  instance,  in  this  volume  one  of  the  very 
best  and  also  the  very  first  of  Mrs.  Gamp’s  speeches : _  ^ 

“  ‘  Mrs.  Harris,’  I  says,  at  the  very  last  case  as  ever  I  aettd 
in,  which  it  was  but  a  young  person,  ‘  Mrs.  Harris,’  I  savt 
‘  leave  the  bottle  on  the  chimley-piece,  and  don’t  ask  me  to  take 
none,  but  let  me  put  my  lips  to  it  when  I  am  so  dis|>oged.'  — 

‘  Mrs.  Gamp,’  she  says  to  me,  ‘  if  ever  there  was  a  sober  eretur 
to  be  got  at  eighteenpence  a  day  for  working-people,  and  three- 
and-six  for  gentlefolks’  —  night-watching,  said  Mr.s.  Gamp 
with  emphasis,  being  a  extra  charge,  —  ‘  you  are  that  inwallable 
person.’  —  'Mrs.  Harris,'  I  says  to  her,  ‘don’t  name  the  charge 
for  if  I  could  afford  to  lay  all  my  fellow-crccturs  out  for  no¬ 
think,  I  would  gladly  do  it,  sich  is  the  love  I  bears  ’em.’  ” 

Now,  any  one  can  see  that  the  wonderful  humor  here  is 
mainly  due  to  the  delightful  intensity  and  extravagance 
with  which  Dickens  coidd  abandon  his  imagination  to  the 
train  of  associations  proper  to  a  thoroughly  selfish  and 
mouldy  person  of  this  class,  who  takes  a  positive  profes¬ 
sional  pride  in  laying  out  her  fellow-creatures.  It  is  the 
singleness  of  his  eager  and  strenuous  search,  as  he  follows 
up  every  cross-thread  of  association  that  his  enormous 
power  of  observation  had  given  him,  never  deviating  for  a 
moment  from  the  two  leading  ideas,  —  selfish  greediness 
with  a  cant  of  benevolence,  and  professional  detail  of  all 
kinds, —  that  helps  him  to  pile  up  the  character  into  so 
wonderful  an  embodiment  and  illustration  of  these  two  no¬ 
tions.  We  are  not  in  the  least  degree  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  his  genius,  but  only  to  show  that  one  feature  of 
it,  —  the  constructive  power  of  his  mind,  —  his  accurate 
and  omnivorous  observing  faculty  being  taken  for  granted, 
—  depended  on  the  extraordinary  tension  he  could  put  on 
one  or  two  leading  threads  of  association,  by  the  help  of 
which  he  drew  from  his  resources  what  they,  and  they 
alone,  demanded.  No  man  was  ever  able  to  stretch  one  or 
two  lines  of  conception  so  tightly,  and  to  exclude  so  com¬ 
pletely  all  disturbing  influences  from  the  field  of  hi.s  vision. 
It  was  the  source  of  his  power  and  the  source  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  his  power.  It  produced  his  great  successes,  — 
Pecksniff,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Moddle,  Micawber,  Toots,  and  a 
hundred  others.  It  produced  also,  when  applied  to  types 
of  character  that  would  not  bear  so  keen  a  tension  of  one 
or  two  strings,  all  the  failures  due  to  overstraining,  like 
Little  Nell,  Darker,  Mrs.  Dombey,  Dombey,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  others.  You  see  the  strain  of  the  race-horse  in  all 
be  did ;  and  in  creations  which,  with  his  wonderful  wealth 
of  observation,  could  be  produced  under  sharp  tension  of 
the  one  or  two  humorous  conceptions  devoted  to  each  crea¬ 
tion,  he  succeeded  triumphantly ;  while  wherever  the  crea¬ 
tion  wanted  a  leisurely,  reflective,  many-sided  mood  of 
mind  he  failed.  In  sentimental  passages,  the  string  is  al¬ 
most  always  strained  until  it  cracks.  Mr.  Forster  is,  of 
course,  compelled  to  admire  Little  Nell,  the  pathetic  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Christmas  Stories,  and  so  on.  But  these  are 
the  repelling  things  to  all  true  lovers  of  Dickens,  rather 
than  the  attractions.  Even  in  the  death  of  little  Paul 
Dombey,  perhaps  his  closest  approach  to  true  pathos,  you 
feel  painfully  the  undue  stretch  of  the  sentiment,  and  turn 
away  a  little  sickened.  It  is  much  worse  in  the  case  of 
most  other  of  his  efforts  of  the  same  kind ;  and  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  “  Life  ”  shows  that  it  must  have  been  so,  from  the 
ostentation  of  Dickens’s  own  feelings  in  speaking  of  these 
efforts.  He  tells  you  how  much  he  weeps  over  them,  how 
cut  up  he  is  with  his  own  pathos,  till  you  are  quite  sick  of 
the  glace  and  effort.  When  he  is  speaking  of  his  really 
great  efforts  of  humor  he  is  altogether  natural.  You  have 
no  feeling  then  that  he  is  whipping  himself  up  to  the  point, 
and  proud  of  being  able  to  reach  it 

But  it  is  on  the  practical  side  of  Dickens’s  life  that  this 
nervous  tension  comes  out  most  curiously.  What  a  fume 
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be  falls  into  when  the  sale  of  Chuzzlewit  does  not  come  up 
to  his  expectations,  and  his  publishers  hint  at  putting  in 
force  the  clause  empowering  them  to  retain  £50  out  of  the 
£200  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  authorship  on  each  num¬ 
ber:  “I  am  so  irritated,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster,  “  so 
rubbed  in  the  tenderest  part  of  my  eyelids  with  bay-salt,  by 
what  1  told  you  yesterday,  that  a  wrong  kind  of  fire  is  burn¬ 
ing  in  my  head,  and  I  don’t  think  I  can  write.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  am  trying.  In  case  I  should  succeed,  and  should  not 
come  down  to  you  this  morning,  shall  you  be  at  the  club  or 
elsewhere  alter  dinner?  lam  bent  on  paying  the  money.” 
In  his  dLsappointment  and  fear  of  failure,  he  determines  at 
once  to  go  abroad,  and  these  sort  of  resolves  with  him  al¬ 
ways  hardened  rapidly  into  fixity  which  no  dissuasion 
would  affect.  When  the  “  Christmas  Carol  ”  does  not 
yield  as  he  had  hoped,  we  have  the  same  sort  of  outburst 
again :  — 

“ '  Such  a  night  as  I  have  passed  !  ’  he  wrote  to  me  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  the  10th  of  February.  ‘  I  really  believed  I  should 
never  get  up  again,  until  I  had  passed  through  all  the  horrors  of 
a  fever.  I  found  the  “  Carol  ”  accounts  awaiting  me,  and  they 
were  the  cause  of  it.  The  first  six  thousand  copies  show  .a 

Cfit  of  ;£230  !  And  the  last  four  will  yield  as  much  more.  I 
set  my  heart  and  soul  upon  a  Thousand,  clear.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is,  that  such  a  great  success  should  occasion 
me  such  intolerable  anxiety  and  disappointment !  My  year’s 
bills,  unpaid,  are  so  terrific,  that  all  the  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  I  can  possibly  exert  will  be  required  to  clear  me  before  I  go 
abroad;  which,  if  next  June  come  and  find  me  alive,  I  shall 
do!’” 

When  the  pirates  are  defeated  at  law,  but  being  men  of 
straw  cannot  pay  the  costs,  so  that  Dickens  has  to  pay  his 
own  costs,  we  have  the  same  excessive  tension  of  imperious 
disappointment :  — 

“  My  feeling  about  the - is  the  feeling  common,  I  suppose, 

to  three  fourths  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  in  our 
happiest  of  all  possible  countries  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  better 
to  sutfer  a  great  wrong  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  much 
greater  wrong  of  the  law.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  expense, 
and  anxiety,  and  horrible  injustice  of  the  ‘  Carol  ’  ca.se,  wherein, 
in  assertitig  the  plainest  right  on  earth,  I  was  really  treated  us 
if  I  were  the  rolilter  instead  of  the  robbed.  •  •  *  It  Is  useless  to 
aflect  that  I  don’t  know  I  have  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  exas¬ 
peration,  to  which  the  meanness  and  the  badness  of  the  law  in 
inch  a  matter  will  be  stinging  to  the  last  degree.” 

His  very  itlleness,  as  Mr.  Forster  well  says,  was  “  strenu¬ 
ous,”  like  his  work.  He  walked  eighteen  miles  in  four 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  full  heat  of  a  glowing  summer’s 
day  simply  as  a  sort  of  relief  for  the  strain  of  his  nerves. 
On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Forster  says  :  — 

“  But  he  did  even  his  nothings  in  a  strenuous  way,  and  on  oc¬ 
casion  could  make  gallant  fight  against  the  elements  themselves. 
He  reported  himself,  to  my  horror,  thrice  wet  through  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  ‘  dressed  four  times,’  and  finding  all  sorts  of  great 
things,  brought  out  by  the  rains,  among  the  rucks  on  the  sea- 
beach.” 

When  he  is  living  in  Genoa,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he 
dashes  over  to  London  just  to  try  the  effect  of  reading 
“  The  Chimes  ”  to  his  intimate  friends.  Between  Milan 
and  Strasburg  he  was  in  bed  only  once  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  Fribourg,  and  had  sledged  over  the  Simplon 
through  deep  snow  and  prodigious  cold.  His  dash  into 
the  Editorship  of  the  Daily  News  and  out  of  it  within 
three  weeks  w.as  highly  characteristic  of  the  high  pressure 
of  his  nervous  decision.  Apropos  of  this  matter,  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  says  very  truly  that  “  in  all  intellectual  labors  his 
will  prevailed  so  strongly  when  he  fixed  it  on  any  object 
of  desire,  that  what  else  its  attainment  might  exact  was 
never  duly  measured,  and  this  led  to  frequent  strain  and 
uncommon  waste  of  what  no  man  could  less  afford  to 
spare.”  Everything  he  did,  he  did  with  this  imperious  re¬ 
solve  to  let  his  volition  take  its  own  way,  and  it  led  him  no 
doubt  into  some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  his  life.  He 
liked  to  have  everything  just  as  he  has  imagined  it.  His 
mind  strained  intensely  towards  the  particular  ideal  he 
had  summoned  up  in  his  fancy  ;  nothing  else  would  satisfy 
him  for  a  moment. 


Mr.  Forster  has  a  very  fair  laugh  at  M.  Taine  for  his 
wonderful  blunder  in  thinking  that  the  maudlin  youth 
whom  Miss  Charity  Pecksniff  captured,  and  whom  she  lost 
at  the  very  altar,  was  meant  for  “  a  gloomy  maniac,”  and 
one  so  powerfully  drawn  as  to  make  us  “  shudder.”  But 
there  is  something  quite  just  in  M.  Taine’s  general  criticism 
that  Dickens  does  draw  the  madness  of  “  fixed  ideas  ” 
with  extraordinary  power.  It  is  the  secret  of  his  marvel¬ 
lous  descriptions  of  murderous  feeling,  —  of  Jonas  Chuz- 
zlewit's  for  example,  also  of  Sykes’s  wanderings  after  the 
murder  of  Nancy,  and,  again,  of  the  murderous  school¬ 
master  in  “  Our  Mutual  F riend.”  And  it  was  precisely 
the  extraordinary  capacity  of  his  own  mind  for  the  tension 
of  fixed  ideas  which  enabled  him  to  do  this  so  powerfully. 
Intellectually,  indeed,  he  hardly  understood  anything  else, 
—  though  some  of  the  fixed  ideas  on  to  which  he  tacked 
his  j)ictures  were  so  delightfully  limp,  —  as  in  poor  Mr. 
Moddle’s  and  Dick  Swiveller’s  case,  and  many  others, — 
that  the  fixity  of  the  leading  thought  escapes  the  reader. 
As  was  the  author,  so  was  the  man.  Mr.  Forster’s  admir¬ 
able  book  will  certainly  carry  one  trait  of  Dickens  right 
home  to  every  devourer  of  his  biography,  —  that  all  the 
veins  and  muscles  in  Dickens’s  nature  were  always  on  the 
stretch  towards  some  eager  end.  A  mind  with  less  rest 
and  less  easy  play  in  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  real  fun  and 
laughter,  is  hardly  conceivable. 


HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE. 

A  NEW8PAPKR  corresiwndent  who  had  witnesssed  some 
exciting  scene  in  the  American  civil  war  would  occasion¬ 
ally  economize  time  by  taking  a  special  train  and  writing 
his  narrative  in  the  course  of  his  homeward  journey.  Mr. 
Stanley’s  account  of  his  travels  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  under  similar  influences.  His  return  to  England  is 
still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  we  know  how  much  he  has 
since  had  to  go  through  in  his  capacity  of  lion,  and  more¬ 
over  of  lion  with  a  certain  doubt  attaching  to  his  claims. 
He  has,  however,  found  time  already  to  produce  a  portly 
volume  containing  the  record  of  his  travels.  A  gentleman 
who  writes  in  such  hot  haste  is  not  likely  to  produce  a 
work  of  great  literary  value.  Mr.  Stanley  indeed  has  the 
facility  of  expression  of  the  genuine  correspondent,  but  he 
has  scarcely  aimed  at  more  than  the  production  of  a  series 
of  lively  newspaper  articles.  He  has  of  course  fallen  into 
some  of  the  faults  common  to  all  such  writers.  His  book 
would  have  been  much  better  if  it  had  been  half  its  pres¬ 
ent  length,  and  there  are  some  passages  in  it  which  would 
have  been  better  for  summary  exebion  instead  of  compres¬ 
sion.  He  may  do  well  to  be  anj^y,  but  be  should  not  have 
indulged  in  personality.  Dr.  Kirk  may  deserve  blame  for 
his  conduct  towards  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  members  of 
the  English  expedition  may  deserve  some  severe  criticism; 
but  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  tre'at  us  to  personal  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Dr.  Kirk’s  private  life,  or  to  lively  portraits 
of  Messrs.  Dawson,  Henn,  and  Newman.  Still  less  can 
we -see  any  excuse  for  the  ridicule  directed  against  the 
inoflensive  Bishop  Tozer.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  short,  has  de¬ 
scended  rather  too  much  to  the  style  of  the  interviewer  — 
a  new  product  of  American  journalism  to  which  we  are  not 
quite  reconciled.  We  may  add  that,  as  Mr.  Stanley  ends 
by  proclaiming  peace  with  the  Geographical  Society  in  a 
postscript,  it  would  have  been  as  well  it  he  could  have  cut 
out  some  of  the  previous  remarks,  in  which  his  bitterness 
—  perhaps  justifiable  in  itself — appears  rather  too  plainly. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Wolf  published  a  Ibt  of  errata  to  his 
travels,  including  such  corrections  as  this  —  for  “  that  exe¬ 
crable  scoundrel  So-and-So  ”  read  “  Mr.  So-and-So.”  Mr. 
Stanley  seems  to  have  adopted  a  device  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture.  He  gives  us  both  the  abuse  and  the  courteous  with¬ 
drawal  ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  better  mode  of  with¬ 
drawal  if  he  had  simply  omitted  the  abuse. 

We  are  willing,  however,  to  follow  his  example.  We 
have  found  fault  with  him  ;  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
admit  that  we  are  quite  reconciled,  and  to  add  that  he  has 
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written  a  very  good  book.  In  spite  of  all  defeets,  it  is  in-  | 
conjparably  more  lively  than  most  books  of  African  travel.. 
The  reader  may  follow  him  with  unflagging  interest  from 
his  start  to  his  return,  and  will  be  disposed  to  part  with  him 
on  excellent  terms.  Mr.  Stanley  is  in  some  sort  a  new  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  he  should  remember  his  extreme  novelty  to 
English  minds  when  he  is  angrj’  that  we  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  him  at  once.  The  loyalty  which  he  hears  to  the 
New  York  Herald  is  really  something  surprising,  and  at 
first  sight  unintelligible.  It  gradually  dawns  upon  us  that 
Mr.  Stanley  feels  towards  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  what  a  Prus¬ 
sian  officer  might  feel  to  Bismarck  or  Moltke.  He  is  ready 
to  go  at  a  moment’s  notice,  without  asking  rea.sons  or  cal¬ 
culating  dangers,  on  any  errand  on  which  his  superior  may 
dispatch  him.  In  these  days,  when  the  old  teudal  ties 
have  disappeared,  and  even  military  allegiance  is  aj)t  to  be 
discriminating,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  the  growth  of  a 
new  variety  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  discover  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  daily  newspa|)cr  may  be  served  by  his  subor¬ 
dinates  as  blindly  and  eagerly  as  the  most  distinguished 
Minister  of  War.  When  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to 
this  new  conception,  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  many 
admirable  qualities  in  Mr.  Stanley.  He  is  a  brave,  enter¬ 
prising,  an<i  cheery  traveller.  He  is  full  of  nervous  energy 
down  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  Ilis  irrepressible  buoy¬ 
ancy  sustains  him  under  fevers,  hardships,  and  desertions. 
He  is,  we  sus|)ect,  a  trifle  hasty  in  his  temper,  and  perhaps 
rather  more  ilemonstrativc  than  English  coolness  would 
approve,  and  inclined  to  place  a  sufficiently  high  estimate 
on  his  own  merits.  Nor  is  he  quite  without  his  share  of 
that  odium  geographicum  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which 
leads  every  African  traveller  to  have  a  lew  unneces.sary 
raps  at  his  predecessors.  Still  it  would  be  most  unjust  not 
to  acknowledge  the  respect  and  liking  which  we  come  to 
entertain  for  him ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett  has  only  to  order  him  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  or 
to  travel  overland  through  the  most  difficult  regions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latest  news  from  those  re¬ 
gions,  or  to  hear  that  his  faithful  supporter  has  perished 
in  the  attempt. 

The  main  outline  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  travels  is  of  course 
already  familiar  to  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  not  here  dis¬ 
cuss  the  probable  significance  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  discov¬ 
eries.  Mr.  Stanley  still  holds  that  the  great  river  Lualaba 
is  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile ;  but  he  admits  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  that  hypothesis,  and  would  probably  be 
little  surprised  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  Congo. 
These,  however,  are  questions  with  which  Mr.  Stanley’s 
l>ook  has  really  little  connection.  It  is  simply  a  narrative 
of  the  highly  dramatic  incident  of  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  and  we  know  of  no  book  of  African  travel 
which  has  a  better  story  to  tell,  and  few  which,  on  the 
whole,  tell  their  story  more  graphically.  The  narrative 
naturally  falls  into  three  parts.  First  there  is  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ly’s  journal  from  the  coast  to  the  charming  town  of 
Unyanyembe,  the  half-way  house  to  Ujiji.  Secondly,  there 
arc  the  adventures  which  befell  Mr.  Stanley  in  forcing  his 
way  past  hostile  tribes  from  Unyanyembe  to  Ujiji ;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  residence  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
the  return  to  the  coast.  The  three  parts,  it  may  be  said, 
rise  successively  in  interest.  The  first  divi.sion  of  the  book 
reflects  only  too  closely  tbe  dreary  monotony  of  African 
travel.  No  literary  skill  which  has  hitherto  been  applied 
to  the  task  is  sufficient  to  enliven  the  description  of  how 
you  left  a  village  of  dirty  negroes  in  the  morning,  and 
struggled  through  swamps  all  day,  and  crossed  a  river 
swarming  with  hippopotami,  and  approached  a  wood 
where  there  were  elephants,  and  finally  got  to  another  vil¬ 
lage  of  dirty  negroes  in  the  evening.  It  is  only  fair  to  re¬ 
member  that,  if  the  record  is  dull,  the  reality  must  have 
been  duller  still.  Mr.  Stanley,  travelling  in  the  rainy 
season,  of  course  came  in  for  depressing  attacks  of  fever 
which  did  not  enliven  the  prospect.  He  was  rash  enough 
to  take  two  horses  with  him,  in  spite  of,  or,  as  the  reader 
is  apt  to  fancy,  because  of,  the  warnings  of  Dr.  Kirk. 
These  provoking  animals  insisted  upon  dying  within  fif¬ 
teen  hours  of  each  other,  and  thereby  not  only  putting  Mr. 


Stanley  to  much  inconvenience,  but  perversely  fulfilUn* 
Dr.  Kirk’s  predictions.  He  had,  indeed,  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  cutting  them  open,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  <lid  not,  as  Dr.  Kirk  said  they  would,  die  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  tsetse  fly ;  but  at  any  rate  they  died,  and  Air. 
Stanley  is  forced  to  console  himself  by  declarin'^  that  on 
another  occasion  he  would  take  four  instead  oPtwo.  A 
far  more  unfortunate  mistake  was  that  Mr.  Stanley  took 
with  him  two  English  servants  who  had  some  of  what  we 
fear  must  be  called  the  national  defects.  They  grumbled 
incessantly ;  they  wasted  the  funds  intrusted  to  them  ex¬ 
travagantly;  they  indulged  in  debauchery  whenever  they 
had  a  chance ;  and  finally,  they  had  to  be  left  bcdiind,  and 
died  before  Mr.  Stanley’s  return.  One  of  them,  moreover 
took  an  opportunity  of  firing  a  bullet  one  night  through 
Mr.  Stanley’s  tent  within  a  loot  of  his  head,  tliough  it  did 
not  quite  appear  whether  he  was  drunk,  mad,  or  simply 
ferocious.  An  uneducated  man  who  easily  gives  way  to 
despondency,  and  is  not  buoyed  up  by  the  same  ambition 
as  his  employer,  is  apt  to  be  a  useless  incumbrance  under 
such  circumstances,  'fhe  struggle  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  mind 
between  intense  disgust  at  these  men’s  various  delinquen¬ 
cies  and  a  certain  feeling  of  pathos  at  the  melancholy  end 
of  their  career  has  a  certain  grimly  humorous  effect.  They 
were  scoundrels,  it  is  probable,  but  one  forgives  much  to  a 
dead  scoundrel  when  he  is  your  nearest  blootl  relation  in  an 
African  desert.  Mr.  Stanley  reached  Unyanyembe  with 
tolerable  rapidity,  in  spite  of  faithless  natives,  drunken 
Englishmen,  troublesome  chiefs,  flooded  rivers,  fever,  anU, 
earwigs,  and  tsetse  flies.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  his 
troubles  he  was  unfortunately  brought  into  a  fresh  set  of 
difficulties.  A  black  Napoleon,  as  ne  calls  him,  one  Ali- 
rambo,  was  marauding  in  the  country  between  Unyan¬ 
yembe  and  Ujiji.  The  Arab  merchants  at  Unyanyembe 
were  inarching  out  to  fight  him,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  rightly 
or  not,  considered  it  advisable  to  join  them.  In  case  of 
success  he  would  be  able  to  push  straight  for  Ujiji.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  him,  one  detachment  fell  into  an  ambush  dex¬ 
terously  prepared  by  Mirambo.  All  the  rest  immediately 
ran  away,  and  but  for  the  fidelity  of  an  Arab  boy,  Mr. 
Stanley  would  have  been  left  behind,  and  in  all  probab¬ 
ility  his  skull  would  at  the  present  moment  have  been  or¬ 
namenting  a  tree  in  the  African  forests.  He  returned, 
however,  in  safety,  with  the  “  consolation  ”  —  such  as  it 
was  —  that  he  had  “  done  his  duty  by  the  Arabs,"  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  push  for  Ujiji  by  a  different  route. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  a  go^  deal  easier  than  the  first,  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  being  caused  by  the  primitive  mode  of  levying  tolls 
in  favor  with  tlie  negro  cniefs.  lliey  extorted  so  much 
that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  beggared  by  the  time 
he  could  reach  his  destination.  Luckily,  however,  he 
escaped  by  a  judicious  flank  march  from  the  most  pressing 
demands,  and  ultimately  marched  into  Ujiji  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  flying  above  his  head,  and  had  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  interview  with  Dr.  Livingstone.  It  was  a  proud 
moment,  and  one  in  which  he  had  a  good  right  to  be  proud, 
and  the  sub.sequent  description  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
great  traveller  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  very  well 
told,  'fhe  warm  enthusiasm  which  he  expresses  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  creditable.  As  a  rule,  travellers  hate  each  other; 
and  when  one  endeavors  to  realize  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  Central  Africa,  living  in  total  absence 
of  communication  with  other  civilized  beings,  worn  down 
by  fever,  devoured  by  vermin,  covered  with  dirt,  and  with 
little  to  do  but  to  quarrel,  one  must  admit  that  there  is 
great  excuse  for  them.  We  should  certainly  make  every 
allowance  for  any  peevish  expressions  which  may  have 
escaped  Dr.  Livingstone  himself.  All  Mr.  Stanley’s  ill- 
feeling,  however,  such  as  there  is,  finds  vent  in  his  passing 
hits  at  Captain  Burton  and  certain  “  easy-chair  geograph¬ 
ers  ’’  and  magnates  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Of  Liv¬ 
ingstone  he  has  nothing  to  say  except  words  e.xpressive  of 
almost  filial  affection.  He  grants,  indeed,  that  his  hero  b 
“  not  an  angel,  but  he  approaches  that  being  as  nearly  as 
the  nature  of  a  living  man  will  allow.”  We  may,  he  says, 
analyze  any  point  in  his  character  carefully,  and  he  would 
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“challenge  any  man  to  find  a  fault  in  it.”  Of  his  gentle¬ 
ness,  generosity,  hopefulness,  courage,  and  humor  he  is 
never  tired  of  talking.  Mr.  Stanley  often  heard  his  ser¬ 
vants  discussing  their  respective  merits.  “  Your  master,” 
they  said  to  Livingstone’s,  “  is  a  very  good  man  ;  he  does 
not  beat  you ;  but  ours  —  oh  I  he  is  sharp,  hot  as  fire.”  In 
which,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth, 
for  Mr.  Stanley  tells  us,  with  his  usual  frankness,  how 
often  he  found  occasion  to  use  the  argumenlum  baculinum, 
and  what  excellent  effects  it  produced.  In  one  instance 
he  had  even  to  apply  it  to  a  woman,  but  that  was  when 
the  lady  in  question  took  to  screaming  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  whilst  the  party  was  trying  to  sneak  unobserved  past 
a  hostile  village,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stanley 
was  quite  justified.  After  exploring  the  head  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  settling  the  important  point  that  the 
rivers  there  flowed  into,  instead  of  from  the  lake,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  e.scorted  Livingstone  back  to  Unyanyembe,  and  then, 
after  a  pathetic  leave-taking,  returned  to  the  coast.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  English  expedition 
which  he  met  —  a  rather  unpleasant  topic  to  say  the  least 
of  it —  nor  on  his  expecUtions  of  a  welcome  from  English¬ 
men,  and  the  fulfilment  which  they  were  destined  to  meet. 
Upon  all  these  m.atters,  as  Mr.  Stanley  now  expresses  him¬ 
self  as  satisfied,  the  less  said  the  better.  Whatever  suspic-  | 
ions  may  naturally  have  existed,  and  whatever  bitterness 
may  have  been  produced,  we  are  at  least  glad  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  performed  his  ta.sk  with  most 
cr^itable  energy  and  courage.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  add  here  that  his  book  well  deserves  reading,  in  spite  of 
the  faults  we  have  noticed,  and  we  wish  that  the  Neus  York 
Herald  may  find  correspondents  equally  capable  anil  de¬ 
voted  if  it  will  direct  them  to  ec^ually  good  services.  The 
American  people  have  a  reputation  for  turning  their  hands 
to  anything  with  strange  versatility  and  success,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Stanley  seems  in  that  respects  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  the  race. 


JOHN  LEECH. 

Immediatki.y  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Old 
Sailor  King  William  the  Fourth,  and  for  a  little  while  after 
the  acce.ssion  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  was  walking  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  rather  sauntering  through 
it,  a  young  medical  student  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards,  to  the  delight  of  his  generation,  w<as  destined 
to  be,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  arch -delineator  of 
all  the  various  phases  of  English  Life  and  Character.  His 
natural  endowments  were  in  many  ways  remarkable.  He 
had,  to  begin  with,  the  keenest  sense  of  the  humorous.  He 
had  besides  this  an  instant  perception  of  those  more  subtle 
facial  lines,  dots  and  dimples,  that  not  merely  impart  so 
much  mobile  expression  to  the  human  countenance,  but 
lend  to  every  face  in  the  multitude  its  instinctive  individu¬ 
ality.  His  weapon  or  implement  as  an  artist  was  almost 
exclusively  a  lead  pencil.  Repeatedly,  no  doubt,  he  han¬ 
dled  with  infinite  dexterity  the  etching-needle.  Latterly 
he  became  something  more  tlan  simply  an  adept  in  his 
capacity  as  a  water-colorist.  A  couple  of  yetirs  Itefore  the 
close  of  his  life  he  fingered  the  brush  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  skill,  as  an  oil-painter.  Otherwise, 
from  first  to  last,  his  favorite  method  of  giving  pictorial 
expression  to  the  freaks  of  his  fancy,  and  to  his  certainly 
most  wonderful  powers  of  observation,  was  by  simply  tak¬ 
ing  pencil  in  hand  as  a  wood-draughtsman.  And  one  of 
the  marvels  in  regard  to  his  consummate  ability  in  that 
particular  —  namely,  as  a  wood  draughtsman,  or,  indeed, 
as  an  artistic  worker  in  any  way,  was  this,  that  he  never 
received  any,  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  in 
drawing.  Poeta  na*citur,  one  says  of  the  lyrist.  And  just 
as  truly  one  might  say  of  this  exquisitely  dexterous  and 
facile  limner  that  he  was  a  born  artist.  “  Reading  and 
Writing  come  by  Nature,”  according  to  the  grotesque  dic¬ 
tum  of  Dogberry.  Most  assuredly,  in  the  instance  of  this 
extraordinarily  gifted  draughtsman,  we  may  assert  that  his 


mastery  of  perspective,  of  proportion,  of  all  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  recondite  mysteries  of  his  craft  as  artist  appeared 
to  have  actually  come  to  him  in  some  incomprehensible 
manner,  intuitively.  Once  only,  when  his  brilliant  and 
active  career  was  prematurely  approaching  its  conclusion, 
a  passing  hint  was  derived  by  him  from  a  fellow-worker  as 
to  the  mere  manipulation  of  the  then,  for  him,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  materials  of  oil-painting.  Momentarily  his  friend 
John  Millais,  the  Royal  Academician,  was  then  his  ad¬ 
viser  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  great  Artistic 
Humorist’s  drawings  in  oil-color,  for  e.\hibition  in  1862  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly.  Apart  from  that  one 
little  incident,  John  Leech  as  an  artist  was  wholly  unin¬ 
structed.  He  had  the  most  truthful  eye,  the  most  reten¬ 
tive  vision,  an  eye  with  plenty  of  collodion  in  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  felicitous  expression  of  Gustave  Dore  ;  and  be¬ 
yond  that  he  had  the  readiest  hand  for  the  delineation  of 
what  he  either  saw  or  remembered.  Appe.iring  before  the 
world  ostensibly  as  a  caricaturist,  he  was  in  point  of  fact 
no  caricaturist  whatever.  He  was  at  once  too  genial  and 
too  accurate  in  his  portraitures  of  Life  and  Character  to 
allow  his  pencil  to  wander  ofl'  into  mere  grotesque  distor¬ 
tion.  As  a  rule,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  every  shining 
woodblock  he  handled  was  a  little  Mirror  held  up  by  him 
to  Nature  and  Keality.  It  reflected  the  forms  and  the 
features  of  those  immediately  around  us,  in  their  homes,  in 
familiar  street  scenes,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  moorlands, 
by  the  river’s  bank,  in  the  hunting-field,  at  the  dinner-ta¬ 
ble,  in  the  ball-room.  Old  and  young  were  pencilled  with 
e(]ual  dexterity,  rich  and  poor,  refinement  and  stpialor,  the 
vulgarian  and  the  aristocrat.  The  astonishing  flexibility 
or  adaptability  of  this  master  humorist’s  powers  as  a  delin¬ 
eator  (as  thus  evidenced)  undoubtedly  sprang  from  this, 
that  he  was  in  a  very  literal  sense  .an  universal  appreciator 
of  the  graces,  oddities,  absurdities,  and  whimsicalities  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Folly  as  it  flew  be  caught  upon  the  wing 
with  that  unerring  and  un|X)isoned  shaft  of  ridicule  —  the 
pencil  with  which  he  transfixed  it  first  of  all,  and  the  pen 
with  which  he  afterwards  humorously  labelled  it  underneath. 
According  to  one  of  the  famous  paradoxes  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Euro()ean  races  are  sketched  off  epigrammatically, 
each  in  a  single  antithetical  sentence  —  ”  An  Englishman 
is  never  happy  unless  he  is  miserable.”  According  to  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
even  our  pleasures  tristely.  The  nation.al  privilege  is  grum¬ 
bling.  Our  island  fogs  are  said  to  be  incentives  to  suicide. 
We  are  proverbially,  as  a  people,  afflicted  with  the  me¬ 
grims,  given  over  to  what  is  untr.inslatably  called  a  brown 
study,  or  j)ossessed  by  a  legion  of  blue-devils.  To  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  characterized,  it  was  certainly  no  common  boon 
that,  simultaneously,  there  should  have  ap{>cared,  just  at 
the  comnienceinent  of  the  V’ictorian  Era,  two  such  su¬ 
premely  exhilarating  humorists  —  the  one  of  the  pencil,  the 
other  of  the  pen,  as  Charles  Dickens  and  John  Leech  — 
each  of  them  a  simply  unapproachable  delineator  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Life  and  Ch.aracter.  The  novelist,  who  was  five  years 
the  artist’s  senior,  and  who  survived  bis  friend  just  half  a 
dozen  summers,  started  first  into  precocious  celebrity, 
awakening  inextinguishable  laughter,  with  the  matchless 
drollery  of  Pickwick.  Afterwards,  and  but  very  shortly 
afterwards,  the  other,  the  worthv  contcm|H)rary  of  that 
great  Master  Humorist  of  English  Literature,  the  inimitable 
draughtsman  who  was  to  be  the  Hogarth  of  his  generation, 
came  first  of  all  very  quietly,  but  full  soon  very  prominently 
indeed  to  the  fore,  as  the  most  delightful  pictorial  sa¬ 
tirist  of  his  time  —  one  whose  pencil  for  five-and-twenty 
years  together  was  the  favorite,  and  for  a  while  politically 
the  most  formidable  bftton  of  Punch.  And,  as  the  great 
humorous  Novelist  at  the  outset  of  his  career  dubbed  him¬ 
self,  whimsically,  by  the  oddest  pseudonym,  Boz,  so  also 
on  the  appeiirance  of  his  contemporary,  the  great  humorist 
Artist,  the  latter  adopted,  as  an  eccentric  substitute  fur  his 
autograph,  the  fantastic  hieroglyph  of  a  tiny  c.arale,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  inverted  tumbler ;  inside  the  miniature  de¬ 
canter  being  discern.able  a  minute  flourish,  through  which 
the  draughtsman’s  name  was  aptly  symbolized.  A  bottle- 
imp,  this  soon  proved  to  be,  capable  of  exorcising  a  whole 
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legion  of  the  aforesaid  blue-devils,  scattering  them  to  the 
winds,  not  with  a  gleam  of  kindred  hlue-fire,  or  with  a 
twang  of  demoniac  brimstone,  but  with  flashes  of  fun  and 
explosions  of  laughter.  A  bottle-imp,  moreover,  preferable 
any  day  in  the  long  run,  to  the  twin  potent  spirits  of  either 
Jean  Raisin  or  John  Barleycorn.  Here  was  a  Leech  who 
had  won  his  diploma  at  the  College  of  Mirth ;  who  could 
any  day  at  pleasure  lift  a  world  of  sadness  from  the  hearts 
of  the  careworn ;  who  understoo<l  perfectly  well  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  disease  he  was  especially  called  upon  to  van¬ 
quish  ;  who  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  every 
token,  the  jaundiced  eye,  the  soured  temper,  the  atrabilious 
complexion,  could  dissipate  them  all,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  by  one  of  his  rapidly-scrawled  and  heart-warming  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Writing  of  the  Spleen,  an  old-fashioned  minor 
poet  has  sung  in  a  familiar  line  — 

"  Fling  but  a  stone  the  giant  dies.” 

A  more  potent  missile  still  to  that  end  was  employed  by 
Leech  —  one  of  his  wood-blocks  to  wit,  touched  into  life  by 
its  cabalistic  trace^  and  anointed  with  its  magical  unguent 
of  printers-ink.  What  this  incomparable  Leech  dealt  in 
were  materials  drawn  wholly  from  the  PharmaeoixEia  of 
Fun,  combining  the  kindliest  sarcasm  with  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  drollery,  comprising  among  their  principal  ingredients 
drastics,  carminatives,  and  antiphlogistics  under  the  alluring 
^ise  of  the  wittv,  the  satiric,  and  the  purely  humorous, 
^e  globular  bottle  held  up  to  our  sight  like  a  lens  by  this 
wonder-worker,  who  was  anything  but  a  mere  Empiric, 
proved,  when  we  came  to  look  into  it,  to  be  a  veritable  mi- 
croscosm  or  world  in  little,  filled  with  an  ever-moving  and 
ever  sparkling  anodyne  like  the  perpetual  glitter  of  Golden- 
Water —  the  auriferous  atoms  here,  however,  being  instanta¬ 
neously  recognizable  as  the  life-like  effigies  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Here  was  a  hilarious  Leech, 
in  truth,  who  could  laugh  us,  if  not  actually  into  goo<l 
health,  into  at  least  ^ood  temper  and  good  spirits  and  good 
digestion.  Peering  into  his  magic  glass,  or  symbolic  glob¬ 
ule,  we  had,  there,  visibly  before  us,  a  feast  of  mirth  and  a 
flow  of  exhilaration.  We  hail  provocatives  successively  or 
alternately  to  smiles,  chuckles,  grins,  guffaws,  roars  of 
laughter.  Every  touch  of  tliis  shrewd  but  kindly  Scarron 
of  the  Pencil  we  found  to  be  an  irresistible  incentive  to 
merriment.  Every  line  was  a  direct  appeal  to  our  risibility. 
Every  twist  and  turn  of  his  crayon  was  tantamount  to  a 
dig  in  the  ribs  or  a  tickle  in  the  diaphragm.  Ixioking  even 
cursorily  into  his  Works,  we  saw  there  the  World  and  his 
wife  —  and  all  their  children  !  Turning  especially  to  what 
will  always  be  regarded  as  his  optm  magnum,  the  five  series 
of  his  “  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,”  what  Life  sparkles 
there,  what  Characters  flit  across  the  pages  in  fantastic 

ftrocession  I  Life  enough,  one  would  say,  to  satisfy  the 
astest  man  amongst  us —  Characters  sufficient  to  set  up  a 
whole  century  of  Twelfth  Night  anniversaries.  Wh.at 
pretty  girls  are  introduced  to  us  by  this  delightful  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  I  Precisely  those  one  would  like  of  all 
things  to  go  gliding  off*  with  in  a  valte  h  deux  temps,  or  even 
audaciously  to  decoy  under  the  pendent  mistletoe  I  Many 
of  them  resembling  Scrooge’s  niece  by  marriage,  who  had, 
as  we  know,  “  a  dimpled,  surprised  looking,  capital  face  : 
a  ripe  little  mouth  that  seemed  made  to  be  kissed  —  as  no 
doubt  it  was  ;  all  kinds  of  good  little  dots  about  her  chin 
that  melted  into  one  another  when  she  laughed ;  and  the 
sunniest  pair  of  eyes  you  ever  saw  in  any  little  creature’s 
head.  Altogether  what  you  would  call  provoking  you 
know  ;  but  satisfactory  —  Oh  I  perfectly  satisfactory  I  ” 
Then,  again,  the  children  —  John  Leech’s  children  I  What 
a  family  he  has  left  I  Boys  and  girls ;  old  fashioned  and 
youn^  fashioned ;  little  prigs  in  tail-coats  and  white  chokers, 
and  Master  Hopefuls  up  to  every  kind  of  boyish  lark  and 
fireak  and  absurdity  you  could  well  think  of!  Little  Pickles 
and  Meddlesome  Matties  !  Jacks  and  Jills  —  tiniest  of 
ammers  and  tiniest  of  gaffers  —  chubby-cheeked,  golden- 
aired,  pert,  preposterous,  shy,  laughable,  lovable,  kissable 
little  imps  of  mischiefi  Just  the  very  children  one  would 
like  to  take  to  a  large  middle  box  at  Old  Dru^,  to  see  E. 
L.  Blanchard’s  new  Christmas  Pantomime.  The  very  au¬ 


dience  for  Hot  Codlins  and  Tippity witchet !  Exactly  the 
kind  of  little  people  for  a  romping  game  of  blindman’s- 
buff  or  for  a  screaming  struggle  in  sport  over  a  bowl  of 
snapdragon,  or  for  sitting  in  shrill  rows  of  wonder  oppo.«ite 
the  white  of  a  magic  lantern  I  Children  almost  every  one 
of  them  —  thoroughly  and  intensely  children  I  Not  in  the 
least  like  the  two  side  figures  in  the  classic  group  of  the 
Laoebon  —  admirably  spoken  of  by  Tom  Moore  in  his 
Diary  as  not  so  much  like  boys  as  “  little  men  !  ”  Oh,  the 
rabble  rout  of  these  young  rogues  trooping  through  the 
scenes  of  frolic  pencilled  by  John  Leech,  who  was  always  at 
his  best  when  delineating  the  innocence,  the  grace,  the  fun 
all  the  bewitching  and  nameless  allurements  of  childhood. 
One  recognizes  at  a  glance  in  those  instances  that  the  adroit 
hand  must  have  been  warmed  into  life  by  the  throbbings  of  a 
gentle  heart —  the  fervor  of  a  loving  and  manly  nature  beinw 
evident  in  these  charming  and  some  of  them  really  marvel¬ 
lous  limnings  of  little  children.  “  Paterfamilias,”  again, 
is  there,  portly  and  bow-windowed.  “  Materfamilias,”  too, 
is  there  beside  him,  plump  and  rubicund.  “  Flunkeiana,” 
puts  us  perpetually  on  the  broad  grin.  “  Servant-galism  ” 
moves  us  at  times  almost  to  tears  of  laughter.  Ridiculous 
“  Old  Briggs  ”  is  continually  tumbling  into  more  and  more  lu¬ 
dicrously  improbable  predicaments.  Nonsensical  little  “  Tom 
Noddy  ”  is  constantly  going  it,  at  a  terrific  pace,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  across  country,  neck-or-nothing,  heels-over-head, 
as  Jack  Bragg  would  say,  “  Right  up,  straight  down,  and  no 
mistake  !  ”  All  the  fleeting  vagaries  of  Dress,  again,  how 
Leech  embalmed  even  them  in  the  amber  of  his  ridicule !, 
Like  the  straws  and  flies  that  once  puzzled  the  late  Mr.  Pope, 
of  Twickenham.  Those  long-skirted  frock-coats,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  were  for  all  the  world,  as  one  of  those  delectable 
Pictures  has  it,  like  the  Funny  Little  Men  in  the  immemo¬ 
rial  Noah’s  Ark  of  the  Nursery.  Or  those  next-to-nothinw 
Bonnets  which  another  of  the  Pictures  reveals  to  us  as,  at 
last,  so  much  “  off' the  head  ”  in  the  wearing  that  they  are 
borne  behind  the  young  ladies  (as  they  walk  through 
the  streets)  upon  silver  salvers  in  the  hands  of  Foot¬ 
men  I  “  Cabby,”  moreover,  as  he  is  drawn  here  from  the 
life  by  John  Leech,  appears  occasionally  almost,  if  that  be 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  more  insolent  than  the 
genuine,  live,  real  originals.  His  Ticket-of-Lcaves,  again 
—  what  amiable  ^oung  innocents  they  appear  in  these  Pic¬ 
tures,  don’t  they?  With  belchers  conveniently  loose  about 
their  bull-throats  —  the  very  thing  to  be  whisked  off  for  a 
sudden  freak  of  garroting.  Their  ankle-jacks,  or  high- 
lows,  or  whatever  that  abominable  foot-gear  is  called  —  the 
aptest  pumps  imaginable  one  would  think,  to  look  at  them, 
for  dancing  a  fandango  on  the  stones  of  the  prison-yard  to 
the  harmonious  whisk  of  the  cat  lapping  blood  from  the 
triangle.  Swells  and  snobs,  fast  young  men  and  old  fogies, 
Patlanders  with,  clearly  visible  on  their  faces,  a  brogue 
that  you  might  hang  your  hat  on.  Highlanders  with  their 
kilted  frames  so  firmly  planted  on  their  native  heath  that 
one  needs  no  assurance  from  any  of  them  that  their  gen¬ 
eric  name  is  Maegregor,  country  bumpkins  and  foreigners, 
club  loungers  and  costermongers,  riders  in  Rotten  Row  and 
street  urchins  from  the  gutters  of  Whitechapel,  Lazarus  in 
rags  and  Dives  in  ermine  and  fine  linen  —  meet  us,  in 
motley  confusion,  at  every  turn  (of  the  leaf)  as  we  hang  de¬ 
lighted,  a  laughing  cluster  of  us  with  our  heads  together, 
over  the  wonderful  store  of  fun  heaped  up,  brimmed,  and 
fairly  running  over  in  ripples  of  merriment  from  John 
Leech’s  Collection  as  from  the  affluent  mouth  of  some  inex¬ 
haustible  cornucopia. 

John  Leech  was  born  in  London,  on  Friday,  the  29th  of 
August,  1817.  His  father  was  well  known  at  that  time  in 
the  metropolis  as  Mr.  John  Leech,  the  proprietor  of  the 
London  Coffee  House  on  Ludgate  Hill,  The  family  was 
originally  of  Irish  descent,  but  had  gradually  become  nat¬ 
uralized  among  the  Londoners,  insomuch  that  the  future 
delineator  of  cockney  life  and  character  in  particular,  was, 
in  his  own  look,  voice,  bearing,  and  sympathies,  a  thorough 
and  almost,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  a  sort  of  typical  English¬ 
man.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  went  as  a  scholar  to  the 
Charterhouse.  There,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Russell 
as  the  head  school-master,  he  remained  for  eight  years  alto- 
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gfther;  Thackeray,  who  was  his  senior,  by  six  years,  being, 
for  a  while,  as  a  brother  “  Cistercian,”  among  the  number 
of  his  contemporaries  at  that  old  monastic  institution. 
\^en  Leech’s  education  was  so  far  advanced,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Charterhouse  with  a  view  to  his  adoption 
of  the  medical  profession.  To  that  end  he  was  placed  as  a 
student  with  a  general  practitioner  at  Hoxton,  a  rather  ec¬ 
centric  individual,  who  was  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Riiwkins,  depicted  by  Albert  Smith  in  his  comical 
“  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury.”  Already  the  artistic  pro¬ 
clivities  of  voun"  Leech  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves 
unmistakably.  While  his  time  was  ostensibly  divided 
between  compounding  drugs  at  the  house  of  the  Hoxton 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  attending  peripatetically  the 
clinical  lectures  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  John  Leech  was 
often  covertly  and  sometimes  overtly  making  pencillings 
on  the  sly,  or  drawings  in  pen-and-ink,  of  his  instructors  or 
his  fellow-students.  Accidentally  some  of  the  most  whim¬ 
sical  of  these  haphazard  sketches  came  one  lucky  day  un¬ 
der  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barham,  the  facetious 
author  of  the  rhymed  Legends  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  at  once  struck  by  the  remarkable 
originality  evidenced  through  these  droll  limnings  by  the 
youthful  and  wholly  untaught  artist.  In  consequence  of 
this,  at  an  early  opportunity  the  young  medical  student, 
with  a  view  to  his  forsaking  the  surgery  for  the  atelier,  was 
introduced  soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  Barham  to  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Bentley,  the  eminent  publisher.  As  the  result  of 
this  fortunate  introduction  Leech’s  skill  was  employed 
almost  immediately  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  —  now  sketching  with  his  pencil  on  the  glassy  surface 
of  a  cube  of  bo.x-wood,  now  etching  with  the  needle’s  point 
on  a  varnished  tablet  of  copper-plate. 

For  an  interval  there  was  some  notion  of  his  studying  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  exhibited  more  than  once  in  a  way  some  of  his 
exquisitely  humorous  but  unambitious  pictures  of  the  genre 
character.  His  path  of  life,  however,  soon  enough  opened 
smoothly  before  him  as  an  illustrator  for  authors,  editors, 
and  publishers.  Surgery  was  abandoned  for  once  and  foe. 
all.  The  scalpel  and  the  lancet  were  thrown  aside  for  the 
cedar  pencil  and  the  goose-quill.  Etchings  full  of  comic 
power  began  to  accompany  the  rollicking  rhymes  of  In¬ 
goldsby  in  Bentley’s  MisceUany.  An  engagement  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  artist  and  publisher  through  which  the 
former  undertook  to  supply  Mr.  Bentley  with  a  complete 
set  of  embellishments  for  the  Legends,  the  first  separate  issue 
of  which  humorous  poems  made  its  appearance  very  early 
in  1840,  the  author’s  preface  to  that  edition  being  dated, 
“Tappington  Everard,  20th  January.”  Remembering  the 
wide  popularity  since  attained  by  Barham’s  Ingoldsby 
Legends  and  Leech’s  illustrations  to  them,  the  wonder  is 
now  to  reflect  that  not  until  three  years  afterwards  (the 
preface  to  it  is  dated  2d  February,  1843)  was  a  second 
elition  of  this  doubW  attractive  work  demanded.  Another 
volume  of  a  very  different  kind,  the  letter-press  of  which 
was  prose,  not  verse,  but  the  idea  of  which,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  full  of  humorous  e.xtravagance,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  former  year  (1840)  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  issuing  from  the  press  of  the  earliest  edition  of  Ingoldsby 
—  a  book,  in  its  turn,  like  Ingoldsby,  lavishly  and  most 
funnily  illustrated  by  Leech.  This  was  Percival  Leigh’s 
anonymous  maiden  work,  “  The  Comic  English  Grammar,” 
to  which  our  artist  contributed  as  many  as  fifty  whimsical 
embellishments.  Another  effusion  of  fun  and  frolic  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  writer  (better  known  afterwards  by 
his  clever  travesty  of  Pepys  in  Punch,  under  the  title  of 
“  Mr.  Pips,  his  Diary  ”)  made  its  appearance  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1841,  this  time  as  a  quarto,  not,  as  its  predecessor 
had  been,  a  duodecimo  —  the  volume  being  entitled,  with 
an  especial  eye  to  give  prominence  to  the  illustrations, 
“Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility,  drawn  from 
Jtature,  by  John  Leech.”  The  author’s  subordinate  share 
in  the  production  being  indicated  by  these  additional  words 
on  the  title-page,  “With  Memoirs  and  Characteristic 
Sketches  by  the  Author  of  ‘  'The  Comic  English  Grammar,’ 
P.  Leigh.”  Other  volumes  began  to  number  up,  for  the 


adornment  of  which  the  pencil  of  Leech  was  secured. 

‘  Notes  on  Noses,”  for  one  —  “  Broad  Grins  from  China,” 
for  another ;  the  latter  being  the  wonderfully  droll  tour  de 
force  of  a  young  writer  who  died  very  prematurely  soon 
after  its  production,  Thomas  Henry  Sealy  by  name,  of 
Halstone  near  Cheltenham.  In  it  John  Leech  gave  to 
view,  in  the  sketch  of  a  queer  little  Chinese  Droll  hoisted 
out  of  window  by  his  pigtail,  when  tightly  wedged,  up  to 
the  neck,  in  a  porcelain  jar,  the  very  arch  emlx^iment  of 
“Fun,”  while,  in  another  excruciatingly  ridiculous  little 
wood-cut,  he  depicted  the  e.xtraordinary  suicide  of  the  jilted 
and  love-lorn  Fum-Fum,  before  — 

‘  Go,  my  song !  ’  said  Pi-Ping  in  concluding  this  tale, 

‘  O’er  the  waters  of  fame  with  thine  oar  and  thy  sail ; 

And  tell  ages  and  ages,  and  ages  to  come. 

Of  Faw-Faw,  and  Fee-Fee,  and  Fo-Fo,  and  Fum-Fura.’” 

Apart  from  all  his  fast  multiplying  labors  as  a  book-illustra¬ 
tor,  Leech  was  pencilling  as  we  have  said,  at  every  available 
or  suitable  opportunity  for  one  or  another  of  the  popular 
illustrated  periodicals.  Bentley  for  some  time  stood  foremost 
among  these  in  his  regard,  but  his  true  stand-point  as  a 
humorous  draughtsman  was  to  be  found  elsewhere,  not  in  a 
half-crown  monthly,  but  in  a  threepenny  weekly  publica¬ 
tion.  Its  discovery  by  him  was  at  last  rendered  possible  by 
the  issuing  from  the  press,  under  date  Saturday,  the  17th 
July,  1841,  of  the  first  number  of  Punch,  or  the  London 
Charivari.  Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  start¬ 
ing  of  that  new  venture,  when,  as  No.  4  of  Punch’s  Pencill¬ 
ings,  those  forerunners  of  the  now  familiar  weekly  cartoon. 
Leech’s  earliest  contribution  to  Punch,  under  date  the  14th 
of  August,  1841,  made  its  appearance.  The  drawings 
filled  up  the  whole  quarto  page  with  cleverly-pencilled  heads 
and  full  length  figures  of  “  Mossoo,”  not  grouped  together, 
but  each  of  them  introduced  separately.  In  the  centre 
of  the  picture  was  a  dogseared  placard  labelled  “  Foreign 

Affairs  by - ”  here  came  the  symbolic  leech  in  the  bottle 

and  glass,  already  described,  the  authorship  of  the  cartoon 
being  still  more  explicitly  indicated,  however,  down  at  the 
bottom  in  the  left  hand  corner,  by  the  Artist’s  autographic 
signature.  Half  a  year  rr.n  out  ^fore  Leech’s  pencil  gave 
to  Punch  his  second  and  third  contributions.  These  ap¬ 
peared  simultaneously  on  the  14th  February,  1842,  as  two 
of  the  full-page  series  of  “Punch  ».  Valentines.”  The 
corner  of  that  v  alentine’s  Day  number  of  Punch,  who  that 
has  once  seen  it  has  forgotten  ?  Sketched  delightfully  by 
Kenny  Meadows,  the  merriest  of  hunchbacks  is  there  rep¬ 
resented  as  singing  and  dancing,  with  a  kick  up  of  one 
leg  and  arm,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  an  ecstatic 
squeak,  “  Young  Loves  to  Sell  1  ”  the  said  little  cupids 
being  carried  by  him  in  wicker  basket-cages  slung  before 
him  and  behind  him  on  a  balanced  rod,  one  of  them  doing 
as  Jove’s  boy  cup-bearer  does  in  Rembrandt’s  Rape  of 
Ganymede.  Within  the  number,  two  of  the  very  happiest 
of  the  typical  Valentines  there  portrayed  by  different 
artists,  are  the  very  two  boldly  and  cleverly  drawn  by 
Leech,  “  The  Pet  Parson,”  and,  and  as  a  reminiscence  of 
his  own  younger  days,  “  The  Medical  Student.”  After  that 
he  took  his  place  conspicuously  on  the  staff  of  Punch 
among  its  most  facile  and  effective  illustrators.  For  five- 
and-twenty  years  together  he  held  his  own  against  all 
coiners,  for  long  at  the  last  unrivalled  and  still  as  a  social 
delineator  simply  unapproachable.  His  mitier  was  there 
clearly  enough,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  in  no  time,  brought  to 
light.  And  it  was  this  —  the  limning  with  mingled  truth 
and  humor,  and  often  with  a  curiously  combined  grace  and 
grotesqueness,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  exactly  as  they  are  in  life,  but  under  a  variety  of 
at  once  whimsical,  and  yet  familiar  situations.  His  sketches, 
in  fact,  created  an  entirely  new  school  of  art,  one  until 
then  undreamt  of,  the  artists  being  the  kindliest  of  satirists, 
and  hardly  even  more  than  nominally,  as  we  have  said  a 
caricaturist.  For  several  years  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
long  and  brilliant  career  as  the  great  Punch  illustrator  he 
was  noted  there  also  as  the  chief  political  cartoonist.  Lat¬ 
terly,  however,  he  had  yielded  up  that  position  entirely  to 
his  friend  and  associate,  John  Tenniel,  then  already  recog- 
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nized,  and  not  least  readily  by  John  Leech  himself,  as, 
what  he  happily  still  is  to  this  day,  the  first  and  foremost  of 
all  political  cartoonists.  As  a  draughtsman  in  the  limning 
of  these  political  cartoons,  Tenniel,  it  may  safely  be  assert¬ 
ed,  has  never  yet  been  equalled.  Many  of  Leech’s  however,  ^ 
in  their  wonderfully  witty  appositeness  told  at  the  time 
like  ringing  shots  right  in  the  bull’s-eye,  and  are  still,  the 
best  of  them,  vividly  borne  in  remembrance.  “  Johnny  not 
Strong  enough  for  the  Place  ”  was  one  of  these,  as  was 
that  other  one  of  the  same  statesman,  as  “  The  Little  Boy 
who  chalked  up  ‘  No  Popery,’  and  then  Ran  away,”  the 
notion  of  which  was  suggested  to  Leech  by  Douglas  Jerrold, 
the  door  on  which  No  Popery  was  chalked  bearing  on  its 
brass-plate  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Another  of 
these  historical  skits  by  I.,eecb  was  a  grand  double-page 
cartoon  delineating  Lord  Brougham  as  “  The  Citizen  of  the 
World,”  the  learned  ex-Chancellor,  nose  and  all  being  there 
depicted  in  every  imaginable  costume  under  the  sun,  in¬ 
cluding  among  them  Chinese,  Yankee,  Red  Indian,  Turk, 
and  Esquimaux.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  instance  of  one  of 
these  cartoons  just  now  indicated,  the  subject  of  a  drawing 
was  suggested  to  the  artist  by  one  or  another  of  the  Punch 
staff’  or  through  letter  by  some  correspondent.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  rarest  of  rare  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  the 
conception  of  a  picture  was  Leech’s  own  as  absolutely  as 
was  its  execution  always  —  tbe  drollery  of  the  letter-press 
dialogue  or  commentary  underneath  being  his  also  as 
completely  as  the  pencilled  sketch  upon  the  wood-block. 
Apart  from  Punch,  his  labors  as  an  illustrator,  while  they 
were  numerous  and  varied,  were  at  the  same  time  but  very 
intermittent.  There,  on  Punch,  they  were  sustained,  and 
for  the  best  part  of  one  whole  quarter  of  a  century  unin¬ 
terrupted.  His  first  contribution,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared 
in  the  number  for  Saturday,  the  14th  August,  1841.  His 
last  contribution  appeared  on  the  morrow  of  his  funeral  — 
namely,  in  the  number  for  Saturday,  the  5th  November, 
1864.  Upwards  of  three-and-twenty  years  are  comprised 
within  the  interval.  During  the  lapse  of  which  peri^,  for 
the  exhilaration  of  Her  Majesty’s  lieges  and  the  adornment 
of  Punch  exclusively  thousands  of  delightful  sketches  were 
thrown  off  by  the  ready  draughtsmen. 

Elsewhere,  of  course,  than  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
London  Charivari  the  etching  -  needle  and  the  cedar 
pencil  of  I.,eech  were  more  or  less  frequently  in  eager  req¬ 
uisition.  During  1845,  for  example,  his  artistic  coopera¬ 
tion  was  sought  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  by  Doug¬ 
las  Jerrold,  and  towards  the  very  close  of  it  by  Charles 
Dickens.  January  the  1st,  for  example,  witnessed  the 
commencement  of  his  illustrative  efforts  to  embellish  the 
rags-and-ermine  class-story  of  “  St.  Giles  and  St.  James,” 
immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the  career  of  what,  as 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  numerous  monthly  periodicals  issued 
at  that  price,  was,  therefore,  called  by  way  of  distinction, 
Douglas  Jerrold’ s  Shilling  Magazine.  Before  the  year 
was  out,  in  tlie  anticipation  of  Uie  25th  December,  Leech 
produced  {>crhaps  the  best  remembered  of  all  his  colored 
etchings,  his  well  known  embellishments  to  the  immortal 
“  Christinas  Carol.”  Later  on,  others  of  the  Christmas 
fancies  of  the  great  Novelist,  he  helped  to  illustrate,  as,  for 
example,  those  half  homely,  half  poetic  tales  of  “The 
Chimes,”  and  “  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ”  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  adornment  of  which  he  had  Stanfield,  Maclise,  and 
Landseer  associated  with  him  as  coUaborateurs.  Subse- 

Juently,  in  1851,  he  resumed  his  position  beside  Douglas 
errold  as  his  illustrator,  when  em^llishing  the  only  serial 
story  ever  issued  separately  as  a  serial  by  that  author — 
namely,  his  ultra-fantastic  phantasy  of  “  The  Man  Made 
of  Money.”  Another  more  ephemeral  and  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten  writer,  who  played  with  words  systematically  as  a 
punster,  and  whose  freaks  of  humor  have  consequently 
proved  anything  but  perennial,  Gilbert  Abbott  k  Beckett  to 
wit,  owed  to  John  J^eech  much  of  the  fugitive  popularity 
secured  at  tbe  outset  to  his  three  extravagantly  ridiculous 
productions,  as  profusely  as  drolly  adorned  by  Leech’s 
pencil  with  grotesque  wood-cuts  and  brilliantly  colored 
etchings :  “  The  Comic  History  of  England,”  “  The  Comic 
History  of  Rome,”  and  “  The  Comic  Blat'kstone.”  Simi¬ 


larly,  also,  a  lighter  farfeur  even  than  k  Beckett,  Albert 
Smith  that  is,  owed  no  little  to  John  Leech  for  the  tempo- 
rary  success  accruing  to  some  of  his  low  comedy  novels 
By  some  unfortunate  fatality,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us,  the  exceptionally  remarkable  powers  of  John  Leech 
as  a  humorous  illustrator  were  frittered  away  for  the  most 
part  in  connection  with  frivolous  works  penned  by  authors 
possessing  plenty  of  vivacity,  but  endowed  with  not  one 
spark  of  genius.  Upon  the  farcical  eff  usions  of  a  sporting 
writer  who  could  rattle  off’  tales  galore  of  the  paddock  and 
the  hunting-field,  as  though  life  were  only  worth  havinw 
with  a  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  a  seat  in  the  pigskin,  upon 
such  thoroughly  horsey  novels  as  “  Mr.  Romford’s  Hounds,” 
and  “  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,”  and  “  Plain  or 
Ringlets,”  and  “  Ask  Mamma ;  or,  the  Richest  Commoner 
in  England,”  what  stores  of  pictorial  humor  were  squan¬ 
dered  by  John  Leech  in  gems  of  wood-cuts  worthy  of  a 
brighter  setting,  and  etchings  radiant  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  1  The  humorous  master-pieces  of  Dickens 
were  only  once  in  a  way  illustrated  by  his  pencil,  as  in  the 
Christmas  narratives  about  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  and  Trottv 
Veck,  and  John  Peerybingle.  But  the  farm-yard  and 
cover-side  books  of  Mr.  Surtees  he  embellished,  again  and 
yet  again,  with  gorgeous  profusion.  One  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  earlier  publications,  apart  from  Punch, 
was  issued  from  the  press,  in  folio  form,  in  1848,  depicting, 
in  a  series  of  twelve  drawings,  as  Leech  only  could  depict 
them,  “  The  Rising  Generation.”  A  couple  of  years  af¬ 
terwards,  in  1 850,  there  appeared  a  kindred  work  of  his, 
in  oblong  quarto,  the  contents  of  which  were  even  yet  more 
delightfully  humorous.  It  consisted  of  a  succession  of  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  engravings,  and  was  entitled,  suggestively 
enough,  “  Young  Troublesome ;  or.  Master  Jacky’s  Holi¬ 
days.”  'Phe  book  was  as  provocative  of  a  romp  as  a  bunch 
of  mistletoe.  There  you  had  master  Jacky  “  siqqiosed  to 
have  arrived  per  railway  (grown  out  of  all  knowledge)” 
with  Ruggles,  the  domestic,  grinning  his  welcome  on  the 
doorstep.  There  you  had  'Young  Troublesome  under  vari¬ 
ous  assets.  “  On  a  wet  day  bored  to  death  ” — balancing 
the  chimney-ornament  on  the  end  of  the  poker  at  the  end 
of  his  nose — surrounded  by  a  voluminous  library,  protest¬ 
ing  “he  has  read  all  the  books  in  the  house  ” — lounging  in 
mingled  disgust  and  ennui  on  the  sofa,  and  so  worrying  his 
elder  sisters  out  of  all  endurance  that  one  of  them  is  cer¬ 
emoniously  conveying  her  needle-work,  scissors  and  all,  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  in  high  dudgeon.  There  you  had 
him,  “  in  pursuance  of  a  bright  thought,  playing  at  cricket 
in  the  drawing-room  ” — the  cricket-ball,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  little  ones  and  the  horror  of  Ruggles,  smashing  a  costly 
vase  of  alabaster,  the  little  fellow  in  the  foreground  bein® 
a  perfectly  inimitable  conception.  There  you  witnessed 
the  advent  and  progress  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane 
in  Miniature,  “  up  to  the  grand  evening  rehearsal  of  the 
Miller  and  his  Men  and  the  terrific  explosion  in  the  House¬ 
keeper’s  Room  ” — the  old  lady  in  the  doorway  being  a  su¬ 
perb  sketch  of  senile  amazement.  A  couple  of  other  ar¬ 
rivals  at  the  home  of  Young  Troublesome,  each  of  them  as 
true  to  life  as  the  reality,  are  celebrated,  immediately  after 
this  incident.  Enter  first  of  all  crabbed,  old  frost-bitten 
Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  delectably  unconscious  of  the 
paper  pigtail  appended  to  the  collar  of  his  spencer  by  that 
mischievous  varlet  Master  Jacky.  Enter  next  Master 
Jacky’s  scdioolfellow  “  Old  Bradshaw  ” — no  mere  fancy 
portrait  of  him,  observe  I  but  a  stereoscopic  photograph 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  clarence  shoes. 
Later  on,  when  these  two  additions  to  the  list  of  the  dram¬ 
atis  personae  have  been  brought  together,  there  you  have  a 
grand  tableau  of  Jacky  bolstering  “  Old  Bradshaw  ”  over 
the  irate  head  of  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  tugged  down  the  bell-pull  in  his  indignation  at  the 
hubbub.  These  three  in  effect  are  altogether  the  happiest 
creations  in  the  volume,  which  is  chieffy  remarkable  indeed 
through  introducing  us  to  Mr.  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Old 
Bradshaw,  and  Young  Troublesome. 

Conspicuous  among  tbe  numerous  ephemerida  floated  into 
a  brief  summer’s  existence  mainly  through  the 
Leech,  was  the  little  16mo  serial  of  “  The  Month  ”  by  Al- 
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bert  Smith,  issued  from  the  press  in  1851,  during  the  gala- 
days  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition.  The  year  af- 
erwards,  1852,  he  embellished  with  rarely  comic  cuts 
Howai’d  Paul’s  “  Dashes  of  American  Humor.”  In  1854, 
he  good-naturedly  did  the  like  by  S.  W.  F ullom’s  “  The 
Great  Highway.”  During  the  same  year  was  published 
one  of  the  blithest  of  the  many  sporting  novels  already 
alluded  to  as  having  been  irradiated  by  the  red-coated 
heroes  of  the  fox-chase,  dashed  off  with  a  flying  pencil  by 
Leech,  and  yet  more  remarkable  by  reason  of  his  animated 
delineation  tliere  of  the  gallant  bits  of  blood  depicted  as 
bestridden  by  squire,  and  groom,  and  farmer.  The  tale  in 
this  instance  was  “  Handley  Cross,”  or  Mr.  Jorrock’s 
u  Jaunts  and  Jollities.”  Then  it  was,  in  1854,  that  the 
pick  of  Leech’s  many  humors  and  often  masterly  wood-cuts 
in  Punch  began  to  be  collected  togetlier  for  separate 
publication.  Before  commenting  upon  the'e  reissues  of 
his  world-famous  “  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,”  we 
will  here  however,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  our  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  various  kinds  embel¬ 
lished  by  him,  from  time  to  time,  either  wiih  wood-engrav- 
in<rs,  or  with  etchings,  and  often  with  both  together.  A 
forgotten  book  called  “  Paragreens  ”  was,  in  1856,  adorned  • 
wim  Leech’s  illustrations.  It  was  in  association  with 
Doyle  and  Crowquill,  that  in  1857  he  rendered  visible, 
pictorially,  some  at  least  of  the  abounding  humor  of  ”  Bon 
Gaultier,”  as  the  “  Ballads  ”  were  trolled  out  alternately 
by  Theodore  Martin  and  Professor  Aytoun.  A  folio  volume 
about  the  same  time,  in  1857,  appeared  under  the  attractive 
title  of  “  Merry  Pictures  from  the  Comic  hands  of  John 
Leech,  Hablot  Browne,”  and  other  comic  illustrators. 
Emeritus  in  that  same  year  also  afforded  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  delineating  with  some  drollery  “  The  Militiaman, 
At  Home  and  Abroad.”  A  graver  theme,  in  no  way  less 
congenial  to  him  however,  was  supplied,  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1858,  when  Blaine’s  “  Encycloptedia  of  Rural 
Sports  ”  made  its  appearance,  interspersed  with  engrav¬ 
ings  from  drawings  by  John  Leech.  A  Story  of  English 
Country  Life,  written  by  F.  Francis,  and  entitled  “  New¬ 
ton  Uogvane,”  was  published  in  1859,  under  similar  advan¬ 
tages  ;  as  was  likewise  the  case,  during  the  same  season, 
with  John  Mill's  “  Flyers  of  the  Hunt,”  and  an  Oxonian’s 
“Little  Tour  in  Ireland,”  and  a  serio-comic  tale  about  one 
“Paul  Prendergast” 

Leech’s  pencil,  as  well  as  that  of  many  another  distin¬ 
guished  draughtsman,  was  employed,  in  1861,  in  the  lavish 
embellishment  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell’s  “  Puck  on 
Pegasus.”  A  kindred  work,  Mr.  H.  S.  Leigh’s  “  Carols  of 
Cockayne,”  was  afterwards  similarly  adorned,  as  was  a 
reissue  of  Hood’s  ‘‘Whimsicalities.”  It  is  possible  that  one 
or  two  productions  besides  those  already  enumerated  may 
hare  escaped  our  recollection,  as  having  been  enhanced  in 
interest  to  the  general  reader  by  the  drawings  of  Leech. 
Those  we  have  particularized,  however,  will  more  than  suf¬ 
fice  to  show  the  readiness  and  the  industry  of  his  hand  as 
a  book-illustrator.  His  chief  employment  as  an  artist, 
nerertheless,  as  all  tlie  laughter-loving  world  came  to  know 
lull  well  during  the  last  twenty  odd  years  of  his  life,  was  as 
the  delineator  of  every  variety'  of  human  character  immedi¬ 
ately  around  him,  through  the  popular  pages  of  our  London 
Pasquin  or  Charivari.  Collection  after  collection  was 
made  from  these  inimitable  drawings  from  time  to  time,  and 
wblished  separately'.  “  Etchings  ”  of  his,  in  quarto,  “  with 
Letter-press  Descriptions,”  appeared  from  the  press  in  this 
way  as  recently  as  1870.  During  the  artist’s  lifetime,  ten 
years  prior  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  there  was  publi.shed, 
in  oblong  quarto,  a  series  of  twelve  colored  plates,  en- 
larged  from  the  original  drawings,  delineative,  as  the  title  of 
the  book  intimated,  of  “Mr.  Briggs  and  his  Doings.”  In 
1864,  the  year  of  John  Leech’s  lamented  death,  there  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  Early  Pencillings  from  Punch,  chiefly  Politi¬ 
cal.”  In  1865  there  were  issued  through  the  press  his 
“  Later  Pencillings  from  Punch,”  edited,  with  explanatory 
notes,  by  Mark  Lemon.  In  1866  were  reissued  together, 
in  oblong  quarto,  under  the  title  of  “  Follies  of  the  i  ear,” 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-one  folding  colored  frontispieces 
contributed  by  Leech’s  etching  needle  and  paint-brush  to 


“  Punch’s  Pocket  Book  ”  during  that  more  than  round  score 
of  years,  from  1844  to  1864,  the  collective  reprint  in  this 
instance  Ixdng  edited,  “  with  some  notes,”  by  Shirley 
Brooks.  What  constitutes  the  chief  monument,  however, 
at  once  of  his  genius  and  of  his  industry  as  a  draughtsman, 
is  the  unequalled  series  of  his  humorous  sketches,  originally 
contributed  to  Punch,  a  series  in  their  reprinted  form  num¬ 
bering  in  all  five  oblong  folio  volumes,  entitled,  “  Pictures 
of  Life  and  Character.”  Each  volume  comprises  within  it, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  500  wood-cuts ;  the  five  together, 
consetjuently,  contain  from  2,000  to  3,000  altogether.  Either 
intentionally  or  simply  by  a  coincidence,  these  five  folios 
number  94  and  96  pages  alternately.  The  First  Series,  in 
94  pages,  appeared  in  1854.  The  Second,  in  96  pt^es, 
followed  in  1857.  The  Tliird  (pp.  94)  in  1860.  The 
Fourth  (pp.  96)  in  1863.  The  Fifth,  numbering,  like  the 
first  and  third,  94  pages,  appeared  in  1869,  as  a  sort  of  pos¬ 
thumous  supplement,  sweeping  together  what  had  been 
previously  overlooked.  The  entire  collection,  therefore, 
extended  in  all  to  very  little  less  than  five  hundred  (474) 
folio  pages,  each  of  them  covered,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  six  or  eight  engravings,  with  these  inimitably  humorous 
Pictures  of  Life  and  Character.  The  extraordinary  assid¬ 
uity  evidenced  by  this  astonishing  assemblage  of  drawings 
from  the  indefatigable  hand  and  the  inexhaustible  fancy 
and  observation  of  a  single  draughtsman  gives  attestation 
not  only  of  his  rare  artistic  power,  but  also,  in  a  very  ^“al 
manner,  of  bis  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  it,  now,  that  his  untiring  application, 
in  a  great  measure  cost  him  his  life,  by  overtaxing  his 
nervous  system,  and  gradually  undermining  his  apparently 
vigorous  constitution.  Two  years  prior  to  his  death  he 
unquestionably  inflicted  serious  injury  upon  his  general 
health  by  the  excessive  overwork  he  was  subjected  to  in 
settingup  the  Exhibition  of  his  Works  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  Besides  being  remarkable  for  his  tall 
stature,  he  was,  throughout  life,  until  towards  the  very  end, 
strong  and  seemingly  healthful.  He  had  an  especial  liking 
for  out-door  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  His  relaxation 
was  in  itself  hard  work.  His  favorite  pastime,  in  fact, 
was  bunting,  though  he  was  fond  also,  even  to  drudgery,  of 
following,  like  a  true  Waltonian,  the  contemplative  craft  of 
a  fisherman.  His  handsome  features  had  about  them  a 
general  expression  of  gravity,  save  when  they  were  lit  up 
in  conversation  or  radiant  with  flashes  of  merriment. 
Among  his  intimates  he  was  immensely  popular,  though  to 
strangers  he  appeared  in  his  manner  reserved  and  almost 
rcpellant.  The  disease  by  which  he  was  at  last  prostrated 
was  one  of  the  most  agonizing  that  the  flesh  of  man  is  heir 
to.  It  was  that  dread  and  dire  disease  which  has  struck 
down,  among  other  good  men  and  true,  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  great  Schoolmaster,  on  his  bed  of  suffering,  and  Mar¬ 
shal  St.  Arnaud,  seated  bravely  on  his  war-horse  in  the 
battle-field.  Whether  this  most  cruel  and  tormenting 
malady  —  angina  pectoris  —  was  inherited  by  Leech  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  question  of  this,  that  its  paro.xysms  were 
aggravated  by  the  stern  determination  with  which  his  ener¬ 
gies  were  overtasked,  even  when  work,  and  not  only  work, 
but  open-air  sports,  had  been  formally  prohibited.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  physicians,  he,  with  some  reluctance,  gave  up 
hunting.  The  time  came,  however,  when  he  had  no  strength 
left  to  him  for  mounting  into  the  saddle.  Towards  the  close 
he  could  hardly  walk  without  great  difficulty,  at  a  slow  pace 
and  to  a  brief  distance.  Long  prior  to  this  moreover,  angina 
pectoris  had  resulted  in  an  excessive  nervous  irritability 
that  almost  amounted  in  the  end  to  monomania.  Anything 
like  noise  inspired  him  with  a  morbid  horror.  The  itine¬ 
rant  organ-grinders  were  regarded  by  him  with  a  sort  of 
abhorrence.  Under  their  persecution,  especially,  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  old  place  of  residence  in  Brunswick  Stjuare,  and 
settled  down,  in  hopes  of  finding  suburban  quiet,  in  a  new 
home  at  Kensington.  Hardly  had  he  there  taken  up  his 
abode,  however,  when  he  was  rendered  nearly  beside  him¬ 
self,  through  the  clanking  of  a  wheelwright’s  at  tlie  back  of 
hb  newly-chosen  dwelling  —  the  said  v^eelwright  setting 
his  saws  and  hammers  to  work  at  as  early  as  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Added  to  the  clatter  of  the  wheel-yard,beneath 
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his  windows  cocks  were  crowing,  and  dogs  barking  inces¬ 
santly  in  his  neighborhood.  The  distracted  artist,  driven 
apparently  to  his  wit’s  end  as  utterly  as  Hogarth’s  musician, 
declared  of  the  tumult  that  it  would  infallibly  kill  him. 
So  completely  was  his  health  undermined  by  the  summer 
of  1864,  that  he  went  in  search  of  its  renovation  to  Baden- 
Baden  and  to  Homburg  half  on  a  holiday  excursion,  half 
with  the  design  of  sketching  the  gamblers  for  Punch  in  a 
series  of  new  pictures  of  (continental)  life  and  character. 
Alter  an  absence  of  six  weeks’  duration  at  the  German 
watering-places,  he  returned  to  England,  instead  of  has¬ 
tening  home,  however,  going  on  immediately  for  a  month’s 
additional  stay  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  By  the  end  of 
his  sojourn  there,  he  was  apparently  in  some  degree  bene- 
fitted.  Almost  imperceptibly  at  the  first,  but  very  evidently 
soon  afterwards,  on  his  return  home  to  Kensington  he  fell 
back  into  his  previous  condition.  The  doctors  declared 
that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  months  longer, 
though  no  immediate  crisis  in  his  comtition  was  at  all 
anticipated.  He  suffered  at  the  last  alarmingly  from 
insomnia,  sometimes  passing  three  nights  together  without 
one  instant’s  sleep.  The  day  prior  to  his  death  he  was  out 
walking  with  a  friend.  That  was  on  Friday,  the  28th 
October,  1864,  upon  which  occasion  he  consulted  Dr.  Qiiain, 
his  physician.  Ou  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  29th 
Octolier,  death  came  to  him  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
that  while  he  was  breathing  his  last  there  was  a  children’s 

K  down-stairs  —  one  of  those  charming  home  scenes 
and  had  so  often  before  then,  and  always  so  exquisitely 
depicted.  On  the  following  Friday,  the  4th  of  November, 
the  remains  of  John  Leech  were  laid  in  his  grave  at  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  side  by  side  with  those  of  his  old  friend 
and  school-mate,  William  Thackeray.  He  passed  away  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven,  leaving  behind 
him  a  widow  and  two  children.  Better  almost  than  the 
happiest  of  his  photographs,  as  affording  an  exact  represen¬ 
tation  of  his  comely  presence,  was  a  portrait  of  him  painted 
in  waterH'olors  by  his  friend  John  Millais,  the  Royal 
Aca<lemician,  and  which  was  numbt'red  1088  in  the  1855 
exhibition.  Visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  May  of 
1864,  barely  six  months  before  the  artist’s  death,  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  another  effigy  of  him  there  in  the 
sculpture-room  in  the  form  of  a  clever  statuette. 

Where  this  remarkable  artist  can  be  seen  at  his  best, 
however,  to  the  present  day  by  those  who  list,  is  far  rather 
in  his  own  works  than  in  any  representation  of  him  either 
in  marble  or  in  painting.  His  pictures  of  Life  and  Char¬ 
acter  especially  afford  not  only  wonderful  evidence  of  his 
artistic  genius,  of  his  keenness  of  vision  and  of  his  skill  of 
hand,  but  form  at  the  same  time  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
every-day  life  and  the  multifarious  character  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Open  the  five  folios  wherever  you  will  the  pages  are 
filled  with  old  favorite';.  Those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  them  turn  with  no  less  lively  interest  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  contents  than  those  who  come  to  them  for  the 
first  time  laughingly  to  make  acquaintance.  For  a  droll 
glimpse  into  the  nursery,  take  that  one  of  Paterfami¬ 
lias,  who  bursts  in  with  an  apostrophe  about  his  buttonless 
shirt,  addressing  himself,  of  course,  to  materfamilias,  then 
engaged  with  the  little  naked  youngling  on  her  lap  —  se¬ 
renely  preoccupied  with  its  morning  ablutions.  Another 
delightfully  fresh  matutinal  incident  is  suggestively  entitled 
“  Hooking  and  Eyeii^,”  when  Angelina,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  saith,  “  Well,  Edwin,  if  you  can’t  make  the  ‘  things,’ 
as  you  call  them,  meet,  you  need  not  swear  so;  it  is  really 
quite  dreadful  1  ”  Edwin  partially  invisible  —  Angelina 
looking  all  the  while  pretty,  buxom,  an<l  blooming.  Then 
that  other  peep  at  “  Domestic  Bliss,”  where  mamma  suck¬ 
ling  lier  infant  in  the  chimney  corner,  papa,  watch  in  hand, 
observes,  “  I  cannot  conceive,  my  love,  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  watch ;  I  think  it  must  want  cleaning.”  Whereto 
the  Pet  Child  cries  out,  “  Oh,  no,  papa  dear  I  I  don’t 
think  it  wants  cleaning,  because  baby  and  I  had  it  washing 
in  the  basin  ever  so  long  this  morning.”  Or,  again,  that 
dreadful  Master  Tom,  to  whom  grandmamma  is  supposed 
to  have  given  some  plums  —  threatening  suddenly  in  cold 
blood  —  “  Now,  then.  Granny,  I’ve  eaten  the  plums,  and  if 
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you  don’t  give  me  sixpence,  Pll  swallow  the  stones.”  Master 
Tom  holding  the  stones  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  preparatorr 
to  a  gulp,  and  extending  the  other  for  the  sixpence.  Graonv 
in  her  arm-chair,  at  once  paralytic  and  spasmodic.  Amon<> 
things  to  be  remembered,  must  certainly  be  classed  his  lif^ 
drawings  of  ridiculous  little  children,  greedy  boys,  impudent 
boys,  ugly  boys,  precocious  boys,  and  the  like  specimens  of 
the  genus  homo  in  miniature.  That  illustration,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  “  Alarming  symptoms  after  eating  boiled  beef  and 
gooseberry  pie,”  when  Little  Boy  whimpers,  “Oh,  lor, 
Mar,  I  feel  just  exactly  as  if  my  jacket  was  buttoned  I” 
Or  that  other  one  of  a  kindred  urchin  to  whom  mamma, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  at  the  dinner-table,  says,  “  Why, 
my  dearest  Albert,  what  are  you  crying  for  —  so  good  too 
you  have  been  all  dayV”  To  which  dearest  Albert  re¬ 
sponds  with  the  irrepressible  blubber,  “  Boo-hoo !  I’ye 
eaten  so  m-much  b-beef  and  t-turkey,  that  I  can’t  eat  any 
p-plum  p-p-pudding  1  ”  Or,  again,  that  horrid  young  Gram¬ 
pus  at  the  pastrycook’s,  that  pocket  Lambert  or  infant  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  Living  Skeleton,  who,  in  answer  to  the  shop- 
woman’s  inquiry,  “What  have  you  had,  sir?”  replies 
suffbeatively,  “I’ve  had  two  jellies,  seven  of  them,  and 
eleven  of  them,  and  six  of  those,  and  four  bath  buns,  a 
sausage-roll,  ten  almond  cakes,  and  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer." 
Contrasting  oUdly  with  which  glutted  and  pampered  sam¬ 
ples  of  boyhood,  come  those  little  pert,  dapper,  ragged, 
good-for-nothing  Scaramouches  of  the  London  Streets 
whose  doings  and  sayings  Leech  always  commemorated 
with  a  pen  and  pencil  of  infinite  appreciation.  Conspicu¬ 
ous  among  which  examples  of  gamins  de  Londrea  must 
perforce  be  particularized  Innocence —  where  an  incorriji- 
ble  urchin,  with  his  armful  of  snowballs,  collared  by  the 
beadle,  cane  in  hand,  squalls  out  breathlessly,  “  Oh,  sir! 
No,  sir.  Please,  sir ;  it  ain’t  me,  sir  I  It’s  the  other  boys, 
sir  1  ”  Another  snow  scene  reveals  no  doubt  the  twin 
brother  of  Innocence  in  the  small  boy  with  the  Keeley-like 
visage,  meekly  averring  to  his  natural  enemy  the  policeman 

—  “  Snowballs,  sir  !  No,  sir  1  I  haven’t  seen  any  one 
throw  no  snowballs,  sir  I  ”  a  stout  old  lady  in  the  back¬ 
ground  being  literally  “  starred  ”  with  one  of  those  splint¬ 
ered  missiles  in  the  very  centre  of  her  cloak,  precisely  at 
that  portion  of  her  anatomy  which,  only  for  her  bulk, 
might  be  described  as  the  small  of  her  back. 

A  companion  picture  is  that  representing  the  choleric 
old  gentleman  who  has  just  been  dabbed  with  a  similar 
pellet  in  the  middle  of  his  hat  —  the  Lilliputian  hiirlerof 
the  projectile  candidly  explaining  in  the  foreground, 

“  Please,  sir,  I  wasn’t  a-heavin’  at  you  —  1  was  heavin’ at 
Billy  Jones.”  Said  Billy  Jones  in  the  distance  —  safe, 
but  observant.  And  so  on  though  all  these  deliciously 
droll  exemplars  of  our  London  boy  population.  Cuts 

—  keen,  rapid,  and  incisive  —  here  often  lay  open  to 
us  some  particular  phrase  of  folly  in  all  the  height  and 
depth  of  its  ridiculousness.  It  is  thus  at  every  turn  in  the 
series  entitled  “  Servant-galism  ;  or.  What’s  to  become  of 
the  Missuses.”  The  consequential  servant-gal  —  say,  with 
the  draggled  feather  in  her  bonnet,  politely  reticuled  and 
genteely  parasoled,  who  is  observing  superciliously  to  the 
lady  having  a  vacant  situation  —  “Well,  mam,  hevery* 
think  considered,  I’m  afraid  you  wont  suit  me.  I’ve  always 
been  brought  up  genteel ;  and  I  couldn’t  go  nowheres 
where  there  ain’t  no  footman  kep.”  Or  that  cintlerous 
housemaid,  again,  with  the  red  nose,  looking  through  the 
area  railing,  as  her  handsomely  dressed  old  missus  en¬ 
counters  the  small  errand-boy  on  the  door  step.  Old 
Lady  :  “  What  is  it,  boy  V  ”  Boy  :  “  Please ’m,  it’s  a  pair 
of  white  satin  shoes,  and  the  lady’s  fan  wot’s  bin  mended 

—  name  of  Miss  Julia  Pearlash  1  ”  Old  Lady  :  “  Miss  1  !  I 
?  ?  V  V  ”  Voice  from  area  :  “  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  mum.  It’s 
me.”  Another  Servant-gal :  “  Who  has  quarrelled  with 
her  bread-an-butter.”  “  if  you  please,  ma’am,  I  find  there  t 
cold  meat  for  dinner  in  the  kitchen ;  did  you  expect  me 
to  eat  it  ?  ”  Lady  Mistress  :  “  Of  course  I  expect  you  to 
eat  it,  and  an  excellent  dinner,  too.”  Upon  which  se^ 
vant-gal — with  her  nose  in  the  air:  “On,  then,  if  yon 
please’m,  1  should  like  to  leave  this  day  month.”  Leech, 
adding  in  sly  brackets  [exit  idiot}.  “  Flunkeiana  ”  is,  if 
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pogiiible,  better  even  than  “  Servant-galism  ”  as  a  provocative 
to  laughter.  Instance,  that  kitchen  si-ene  where  Master  of 
the  House,  pointing  to  the  well-spread  table,  expostulates 
Now,  pray  what  is  it  you  complain  of?  Is  not  a  roast 
le<r  of  mutton,  with  plenty  of  pudding,  vegetables,  and 
bMr,  a  substantial  dinner  enough  lor  you  V  ”  To  which, 
aristocratic  flunkey,  settling  his  cravat  affectedly,  “  Oh, 
inbstantial  enough,  no  doubt,  sir ;  but  it  really  is  a  quiz- 
tten  that  —  aw  —  me  and  the  other  gentlemen  has  not 
been  accustomed  to.  It’s  corse  —  very  corse  indeed  sir  !  ” 
The  other  gentlemen,  pathetic,  by  the  dresser,  both  in  look 
and  altitude.  Another  —  Serious  Flunkey,  snuffling,  fleshy 
about  the  calf  and  abdomen,  respectable  in  black,  Gamp- 
Uh  in  umbrella,  and  carefully  anointed  about  the  head, 
loquitur  to  the  old  lady  with  the  Bible  on  her  knees  — 
u]  should  re({uire,  madam,  forty  pounds  a  year,  two  suits 
of  clothes,  two  ’ats,  meat  and  hale  three  times  a  day,  and 
piety  hinilispensable.”  Another  more  delectably  laughter- 
moving  Flunkey  —  “I  beg  your  parding,  sir  —  but  there 
is  one  thing  1  should  like  to  mention  at  once.”  Gentle¬ 
man,  hy  the  way,  in  dressing-gown.  Breakfast  laid.  Flun¬ 
key  with  hand  apologetically  leaning  on  table  as  he  speaks 
—  “  I  am  afraid  —  a  —  that  I  am  expected  to  clean  the 
boots.”  Gentleman  —  “  Bless  me  1  Oh,  dear,  no  1  There 
must  be  some  mistake  ;  I  always  clean  them  myself —  and 
if  you’ll  leave  your  shoes  outside  your  door  I  will  give 
them  a  polish  at  the  same  time.”  Another,  perhaps  the 
best,  shall  be  the  last  extract  here  from  “  Flunkeiana.” 
Lady,  surprised — “  You  wish  to  leave  —  really,  it’s  very 
inconvenient.  Pray,  have  you  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  your  place?”  Flunkey,  e.xplanatory  —  “Oh,  dear 
no,  ma’am  —  not  dissatisfied,  exactly  ;  but  —  a  —  the  fact 
is,  ma’am,  you  don't  keep  no  wehicle,  and  I  find  I  miss 
my  carriage  exerci.se.”  Several  of  the  home  scenes  are 
altogether  indescribable,  either  in  regard  to  their  natural 
humor  or  their  grotesque  probabilities.  As  may  be  seen, 
at  a  glance,  in  the  “  Little  Dinner,”  or,  again,  in  the 
“  Little  Surprise  ”  —  sketches  here  particularly  commended 
to  the  attention  of  those  upon  whose  drawing-room  table 
there  1  e  spread  open  these  pictorial  feasts  of  fun,  Leech’jj 
“Pictures  of  Life  and  Character.”  It  will  be  observable 
by  those  who  turn  over  the  volumes,  however  carelessly, 
tmt  the  most  unlikely  employments  are  often  suggestive  to 
our  artist  of  notions  the  most  ludicrously  extravagant.  In 
relation  to  the  Butcher’s  trade,  for  example,  here  entitled, 
“A  Horrible  Business,”  the  Master  Butcher  is  revealed  to 
ns  imiuinng  of  his  assistant,  “  Did  you  take  old  Major 
Dumbledore’s  ribs  to  No.  12?”  adding,  “Then  take  Miss 
Wiggle’s  shoulder  and  neck,  and  hang  Mr.  Foodie’s  legs 
till  they’re  quite  tender.”  Hair-dressers,  in  like  manner, 
gave  him  frequent  hints  of  the  ridiculous.  There  is  the 
Little  Hair-dresser,  for  instance,  who  puts  his  foot  in  it  by 
meekly  observing,  as  he  snips  and  snips,  to  the  Gentleman 
of  Ungovernable  Temper,  “  Yer  ’air’s  very  thin  on  the  top, 
sirl”  To  which  the  infuriated  subject  —  “  My  hair  thin 
on  the  top,  sir  1  And  what  if  it  is  ?  Confound  you,  you 
puppy,  do  you  think  I  come  here  to  be  insulted,  and  told  of 
my  personal  defects  ?  I’ll  thin  your  top  1  ”  Or  that  other, 
of  the  Hair-dre8?er  observing,  “  They  say,  sir,  the  cholera’s 
in  the  Aair,  sir  I  ”  The  gentleman  then  undergoing  tritu¬ 
ration  with  the  bristles  replying  to  the  remark,  rather  un¬ 
easily,  “  Indeed  I  ahem  I  then  I  hope  you  are  very  partic¬ 
ular  about  the  brushes  you  use.”  Whereupon  the  Hair¬ 
dresser  explains,  almost  pityingly,  “  Oh,  I  see  you  don’t 
Aunderstand  me,  sir.  I  don’t  mean  the  ’air  of  the  ’ead, 
but  the  Aair  Aof  the  Aatmosphere.”  Foreigners,  too,  John 
Leech  always  pencilled  with  more  than  the  vraisemblance 
of  Gavarni,  though  not  infrequently  with  more  than  the 
exaggeration  of  Rowlandson.  He  was  always,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  paradoxically,  most  at  home  when  he  was 
abroad  with  Mossoo  —  from  his  very  first  picture  in  Punch 
downwards.  Teste  that  “  Staggerer  for  an  Excursionist  ” 
in  London,  when  Bearded  Monsieur  with  profuse  gesticu¬ 
lation  saith,  hat  in  hand,  to  honest  Chawbacon,  with  Polly 
Dustpan  on  his  arm,  “  Pardon,  m’sieu  I  Faut  il  aller  k 
droite,  k  gauche,  ou  en  face,  pour  me  rendre  k  Peek-a-peek- 
a-dee-lee  r  ”  Or,  better  still,  that  group  of  frowzy  and  hir- 


I  sute  foreigners,  “Memorials  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,”  pausing  in  amazement  near  an  al  fresco  washing- 
stand,  with  its  cleanly  array  of  towels,  soap,  et  cetera  under 
I  one  of  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park  —  one  crying  out  in  surprise, 

“  Alphonse  !  Regardez  done.  Comment  appele-t-on  cette 
machine  la  ?  ”  His  comrade,  “  Tiens,  e’est  drdle  —  mais  je 
ne  sais  pas.”  Fancy  portraits  are  sprinkled  through  the 
volumes  delightfully,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “  Individual  ”  — 
with  straws  in  his  hair,  and  sums  scrawled  on  the  wall, 
and  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  grinning  —  “  Who  sends  a 
fifty-pound  note  for  unpaid  income-tax  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.”  Or  that  companion  picture  in  the 
Third  Series  of  the  “  Old  Party  who  Rather  Likes  Organ¬ 
grinding.”  With  sketches  from  Nature  the  work  abounds 
throughout.  The  landscape  back-grounds,  touched  in 
with  a  few  rude  and  seemingly  careless  dashes  often  have 
an  effect  quite  marvellous.  The  artist  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  pocket  scrap  l)ook,  in  which  he  jotted  down 
scenes  or  faces  that  caught  his  fancy  as  in  any  way  worthy 
of  probable  use  to  him  in  the  hereafter.  One  of  the  latter 
must,  surely,  have  been  the  source  of  that  portraiture, 

“  Taken  near  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,”  of  the  ludicrous 
old  gentleman,  gooseberry-faced  and  pottlo-bodied,  wheez¬ 
ing  and  tight,  who  is  calling  out  agonizedly  in  a  spasmodic 
trot,  “  Good  gracious,  it’s  striking,  and  they’ll  have  begun 
dinner  1  ”  Busby  at  the  Opera,  too,  is  evidently  from  the 
life.  Lizzy  in  the  Dress  Circle  —  “  Good  gracious,  Selina, 
look  there  I  There’s  that  ridiculous  little  man  again.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  absurd  ?  ”  Said  ridiculous  little 
man,  Busby  to  wit,  soliloquizing  thus,  as  he  gazes  up  from 
the  back  of  the  j)arterre,  sentimentally  —  “  Ah  1  There  she 
is,  bless  her  1  And  looking  this  way,  too.  Oh  I  it’s  as 
clear  as  possible,  she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me!  ”  F'o'  an 
almost  riotous  glimpse  of  bis  healthful  beauties  one  can 
hardly  do  better  than  turn  to  his  double  page  “  Training 
School  for  Ladies  about  to  Appear  at  Court,”  where  the 
young  peeresses  are  flying  the  garter  with  dishevelled 
tresses  and  scattered  ostrich  plumes,  over  a  break-neck 
array  of  benches  and  partitions.  Unlike  the  raven  of 
whom  its  former  possessor  wrote  to  Charles  Dickens  that 
“  if  he  wanted  to  see  him  come  out  strong,  would  he  have 
the  kindness  to  show  him  a  drunken  man,”  Leech  always 
“  came  out  strong  ”  whenever,  as  a  draughtsman,  he  showed 
us  one.  Witness  this  “  Self  Examination  ”  —  where  Party, 
slightly  influenced,  with  his  watch  like  a  locket  dangling 
from  his  button-hole,  his  hair  towzled  and  his  eyes  hall- 
closed,  is  reasoning  with  himself  on  the  rug  at  the  stair-foot 

—  “  Queshion  ish  !  Am  I  fit  to  go  into-drawing-room  ?  Letsh 
shee  I  —  I  can  shay  gloriush  conshyshusn  —  have  seen 
Brish  Inshichusion  —  all  that  sortothing  —  thateldo  —  here 
gosh  1  ”  Immediately  droll  and  delightful  though  these 
wonderful  wood-cuts  of  Leech  unquestionably  are,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  any  one  among  them  with  the  artist’s 
own  original  drawing  to  see  upon  the  instant  that  very 
much  indeed  of  their  rare  merit  was  obliterated  by  even 
the  most  cunningly  handled  tool  of  the  wood-engraver. 
Place  side  by  side,  for  example,  the  deliciously  humorous 
original  pencilling  of  “  A  Suburban  Delight  ”  with  the  act¬ 
ual  cut  as  it  appeared  in  Punch,  and  as  it  may  still  be 
seen  at  page  89  of  the  Third  Series.  Dark  Party  —  with 
a  Ticket  of  Leave  of  course  —  “  Ax  your  pardon,  sir  ! 
But  if  you  was  a  goin’  down  this  dark  lane  p’raps  you’d 
allow  me  and  this  here  young  man  to  go  along  with  yer 

—  cos  yer  see  there  ain’t  no  perlice  about  —  and  we’re  so 
precious  feared  o’  bein’  garotted  I  ”  The  engraving  gives 
not  the  faintest  notion  in  the  world  of  the  exquisite  ridic¬ 
ulousness  of  the  frightened  look  of  the  little  gentleman 
with  the  umbrella  and  the  carpet  bag  who  is  thus  addressed, 
•and  hardly  any  idea  at  all  of  the  murderous  aspect  of 

the  two  innocents  who  are  asking  his  protection.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  Cabbie  (p.  47,  Fourth  Series) 
who  is  offering  to  the  old  gentleman,  “  Now  then,  sir ! 
jump  in.  Drive  you  out  of  your  mind  for  eighteen  pence !  ” 
It  were  idle,  however,  to  go  on  particularizing.  As  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  in  words  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
grins  and  guffaws  celebrated  by  Hogarth’s  pencil  in  his 
Laughing  Audience,  as  hope  to  catalogue  the  fun  and 
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frolic  squandered  by  the  wonderfully  humorous  hand  of 
Leech  over  his  peerless  “Pictures  of  Life  and  ChDracter.” 
They  are  thing's  t«)  be  seen  and  roared  over  rather 
than  to  l>e  coolly  criticised  and  deliberately  enumerated. 
For  ourselves  we  have  again  and  yet  again  given  them  the 
panegyric  of  our  laughter.  Gratitude  to  Leech’s  memory 
and  good-will  to  those  who  may  not  as  yet  have  sunneil 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  his  radiant  humor,  impel 
us  to  add  to  that  more  appropriate  and  more  genial 
eulowium,  this  sedater  tribute  of  sincere  and  unafiected 
admiration. 


HOW  I  ESCAPED  BEING  KILLED  IN  A  DUEL. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  only  merit  I  claim  for  the  following  narrative  is 
that  it  is  a  true  story.  It  has  a  moral  at  the  end  of  it,  but 
I  claim  nothing  on  that,  as  it  is  merely  thrown  in  to  curry 
favor  with  the  religious  element. 

After  1  had  rciiorted  a  couple  of  years  on  the  Virginia 
City  (Nevada)  IJaiti/  Enterprise,  they  promoted  me  to  be 
editor-in-chief — and  I  lasted  just  a  week,  by  the  watch. 
But  I  made  an  uncommonly  lively  newspaper  while  I  did 
last,  and  when  I  retired  I  had  a  duel  on  my  hands,  and 
three  horse-whippings  promised  me.  The  latter  I  made 
no  attempt  to  collect;  however,  this  history  concerns  only 
the  former.  It  was  the  old  “  flush  times  ’’  of  the  silver  ex¬ 
citement,  when  the  population  was  wonderfully  wild  and 
mixed  :  everybody  went  armed  to  the  teeth,  an<f  all  slights 
and  insults  had  to  be  atoned  for  with  the  best  article  of  blood 
your  system  couhl  furnish.  In  the  course  of  my  editing  I 
made  trouble  with  a  Mr.  Lord,  editor  of  the  rival  paper. 
He  flew  up  about  some  little  trifle  or  other  that  I  said 
about  him  —  1  do  not  remember  now  what  it  was.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  called  him  a  thief,  or  a  body-snatcher,  or  an  idiot, 
or  something  like  that.  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  paper 
readable,  and  I  could  not  fail  in  my  duty  to  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  subscribers  merely  to  save  the  exaggerated  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  an  individual.  Mr.  Lord  was  onended,  and 
replied  vigorously  in  his  paper.  Vigorously  means  a  great 
deal  when  it  refers  to  a  personal  editorial  in  a  frontier 
newspaper.  Duelling  was  all  the  fashion  among  the  up¬ 
per  classes  in  that  country,  and  very  few  gentlemen  would 
throw  away  an  opportunity  of  fighting  one.  To  kill  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  duel  caused  a  man  to  be  even  more  looked  up  to 
than  to  kill  two  men  in  the  ordinary  way.  Well,  out  there, 
if  you  abused  a  man,  and  that  man  did  not  like  it,  you  had 
to  call  him  out  and  kill  him ;  otherwise  you  would  be  dis¬ 
graced.  So  I  challenged  Mr.  Lord,  and  I  did  hope  ha 
would  not  accept ;  but  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  did 
not  want  to  fight,  and  so  I  challenged  him  in  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  implacable  manner.  And  then  I  sat  down  and 
suffered  and  suffered  till  the  answer  came.  All  our  boys 
—  the  editors  —  were  in  our  office,  “helping”  me  in  the 
dismal  business,  and  telling  about  duels,  and  discussing 
the  code  with  a  lot  of  aged  ruffians  who  had  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  things,  and  altogether  there  was  a  loving  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  matter,  which  made  me  unspeakably 
uncomfortable.  The  answer  came  —  Mr.  Lord  declined. 
Our  boys  were  furious,  and  so  was  1  —  on  the  surface. 

I  sent  him  another  challenge,  and  another  and  another ; 
and  the  more  he  did  not  want  to  fight,  the  bloodthirstier  I 
became.  But  at  last  the  man’s  tone  changed.  He  ap- 

E eared  to  be  waking  up.  It  was  becoming  apparent  that 
e  was  going  to  fight  me,  after  all.  I  ought  to  have  known 
how  it  would  be  —  he  was  a  man  who  never  could  be  de- 

rmded  upon.  Our  boys  were  exultant.  I  was  not,  though 
tried  to  be. 

It  was  now  time  to  go  out  and  practise.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  there  to  fight  duels  with  navy  six-shooters  at  fifteen 
paces  —  load  and  empty  till  the  game  for  the  funeral  was 
secured.  We  went  to  a  little  ravine  just  outside  of  town, 
and  borrowed  a  barn-door  for  a  target  —  borrowed  it  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  absent  —  and  we  stood  this  barn-door 
up,  and  stood  a  rail  on  end  against  the  middle  of  it,  to  rep¬ 
resent  Lord,  and  put  a  squash  on  top  of  the  rail  to  repre¬ 


sent  bis  head.  He  was  a  very  tall,  lean  creature,  ihe  poorest 
sort  of  material  fur  a  duel —  nothing  but  a  line  shot  could 
“  fetch  ”  him,  and  even  then  he  might  split  your  bullet. 
Exaggeration  aside,  the  rail  was,  of  course,  a  little  too 
thin  to  represent  his  body  accurately,  but  the  squash  was 
all  right.  If  there  was  any  intellectual  diflTerence  between 
the  squash  and  his  head,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  squash. 

Well,  I  practised  and  practised  at  the  barn-door,  and 
could  not  hit  it ;  and  I  practised  at  the  rail,  and  could  not 
hit  that ;  and  I  tried  hard  for  the  squash,  and  could  not 
hit  the  squash.  I  would  have  been  entirely  disheartened, 
but  that  occasionally  I  crippled  one  of  the  boys,  and  that 
encouraged  me  to  hope. 

At  last  wo  began  to  hear  pistol-shots  near  by,  in  the  next 
ravine.  We  knew  what  that  meant  I  The  other  party 
were  out  practising,  too.  Then  I  was  in  the  last  deiTee 
distressed  ;  for  of  course  those  people  would  hear  our  shots 
and  they  would  send  spies  over  the  ridge,  and  the  spies 
would  find  iny  barn-door  without  a  wound  or  a  scratch, 
and  that  would  simply  be  the  end  of  me  —  for  of  course 
that  other  man  would  immediately  become  as  l)loodtliirsty 
as  /  was.  Just  at  this  moment  a  little  bird,  no  larger  than 
a  sparrow,  flew  by,  and  lit  on  a  s!vge-bush  about  thirty 
pivees  away ;  and  my  little  second,  Steve  Gillis,  who  was  a 
matchless  marksman  with  a  pistol  —  much  better  than  I 
was  —  snatched  out  his  revolver,  and  shot  the  bird’s  head 
off’l  We  all  ran  to  pick  up  the  game,  and  sure  enough,  just 
at  this  moment,  some  of  the  other  duellists  came  reconnoi¬ 
tring  over  the  little  ridge.  They  ran  to  our  group  to  see 
what  the  matter  was  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  bird.  Lord’s 
second  said : 

“  That  was  a  splendid  shot.  How  far  off  was  it  ?  ” 
Steve  said,  with  some  indifference : 

“  Oh,  no  great  distance.  About  thirty  paces.” 

“  Thirty  paces !  Heavens  alive,  who  did  it  ?  ” 

“  My  man  —  Twain.” 

“  The  mischief  he  did  1  Can  he  do  that  often  V  ” 

“  Well  —  yes.  He  can  do  it  about  —  well  —  about  fonr 
times  out  of  five.” 

I  knew  the  little  rascal  was  lying,  but  I  never  said  any¬ 
thing.  I  never  told  him  so.  He  was  not  of  a  disposition 
to  invite  confidences  of  that  kind,  so  I  let  the  matter  rest 
But  it  was  a  comfort  to  see  those  people  look  sick,  and  see 
their  under-jaws  drop,  when  Steve  made  these  statements. 
They  went  off  and  got  Lord,  and  took  him  home  ;  and 
when  we  got  home,  half  an  hour  later,  there  was  a  note 
saying  that  Mr.  I^ord  peremptorily  declined  to  fight  1 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  We  found  out  afterwards  that 
Lord  hit  \\s  mark  thirteen  times  in  eighteen  shots.  If  he 
had  put  those  thirteen  bullets  through  me,  it  would  have 
narrowed  my  sphere  of  usefulness  a  good  deal  —  would 
have  well  nigh  closed  it,  in  fact.  True,  they  could  have 
put  pegs  in  Uie  holes,  and  used  me  fur  a  hat-rack;  but 
what  is  a  hat-rack  to  a  man  who  feels  he  has  intellectual 
powers  ?  1  would  scorn  such  a  position. 

I  have  written  this  true  incident  of  my  personal  history 
for  one  pur[)ose,  and  one  purpose  only  —  to  warn  the  youth 
of  the  day  against  the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling,  and 
to  plead  with  them  to  war  against  it  If  the  remarks  and 
suggestions  I  am  making  can  be  of  any  service  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  newspapers  interested  in  the  moral 
progress  of  society,  they  are  at  liberty  to  use  them,  and  I 
shall  even  be  grateful  to  have  them  widely  disseminated, 
so  that  they  may  do  as  much  good  as  possible.  I  was 
oung  and  foolish  when  I  challenged  that  gentleman,  and 
thought  it  was  very  fine  and  very  grand  to  be  a  duellist, 
and  stand  upon  the  “  field  of  honor.”  But  I  am  older  and 
more  experienced  now,  and  am  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
dreadful  custom.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  be  enabled  to  lift 
up  my  voice  against  it.  I  think  it  is  a  bad,  immoral  thing. 
I  think  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
discourage  duelling.  I  always  do  now ;  I  discourage  it 
upon  every  occasion. 

If  a  man  were  to  challenge  me  now  —  now  that  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  iniijiiity  of  that  practice  —  I  would  go 
to  that  man,  and  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  to  a 
quiet,  retired  room  —  and  kill  him. 
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JOHN  KEATS. 

the  unpublished  notes  on  SHAKESPEARE,  NOW  FIRST 
PRINTED. 

In  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you  two  weeks  ago  I 
asked  three  iiucstions.'  Two  of  them  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  their  answers,  of  which  one  was  recorded  by  you 
last  week,  and  the  other  forms  the  subjeet  of  my  present 
communication.  Keats’s  Shakespeare,  as  to  which  I  asked 
for  information,  is,  by  the  great  kindness  of  its  owner,  now 
in  mv  hands.  It  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady  to 
whom  Keats  gave  it,  and  to  whom  he  gave  also  his  Spen¬ 
ser,  which  cannot  for  the  moment  be  found.  The  posses¬ 
sor  of  the  Shakespeare  has  also  some  most  interesting 
letters  about  Keats ;  for  instance,  one  from  his  puitlishcrs 
(not  Taylor  &  Ilessey),  lamenting  the  hwlnesx  and  unsale- 
ablencss  of  his  Works.  The  Spenser  and  the  Shakespeare 
were  the  books  that  Keats  had  with  him  while  he  lived  in 
the  Isle  of  AV’ight.  Success  induces  me  to  ask  more  tjues- 
tions :  What,  for  instance,  has  become  of  the  picture  into  ■ 
which  llaydon  introduced  a  portrait  of  Keats  V 

The  Shakespeare  contains  the  original  draft  of  the  lines 
«  On  sitting  down  to  read  ‘  King  Lear  ’  once  again,”  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  22d  of  January,  1818,  and  a  copy  in  Keats’s 
hand  of  the  lines  “  On  seeing  a  lock  of  Alilton’s  hair,” 
written  one  day  earlier.  All  readers  of  Lord  Houghton’s 
Life  will  remember  that  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  dated  27th  of  April,  1818,  Keats  says,  “  I  have 
written  for  my  folio  Shakespeare,  in  which  there  are  the 
first  few  shinzas  of  my  ‘  Pot  of  Basil.’  ”  This  copy  is  a 
“folio.”  Lord  Houghton  also  says  “ Capt.  Medwin,  in  his 
‘Life  of  Shelley,’  mentions  that  he  had  seen  a  folio  edition 
of  Shakespeare  with  Keats’s  annotations,  and  he  gives  as  a 
tpecimen  part  of  Agamemnon’s  speech  in  ‘  Troilus  and 
Cressida,’  ”  on  which  Keats  remarks ;  “  —  It  seems 
strange  that  Lord  Houghton  should  not  have  traced  the 
folio  Shakespeare.  I  write  thus  in  spite  of  a  passage  in 
which  Lord  Houghton  says,  “in  Keats’s  copy  of  Shake¬ 
speare  the  words  Poor  Tom,  in  ‘  King  Lear,’  are  patheti¬ 
cally  underlined,”  because  if  Lord  Houghton  had  seen  the 
book  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  book  that  “  Capt. 
Medwin  ”  had  seen,  and  lie  would  probably  have  printed 
the  annotations  as  he  did  those  on  Milton.  Yet  Lord 
Houghton  seems  to  have  seen  the  Spenser. 

The  lines,  “  On  seeing  a  lock  of  Milton’s  hair,”  differ 
in  only  one  word  from  the  copy  written  by  Keats  in  his 
“  Endymiou,”  namely,  in  having  “  mad  with  glimpses  of 
futurity,”  for  “  niiid  with  glimpses  at  futurity.”  In  Lord 
Houghton’s  I.ife  it  is  printed,  “  wed  with  glimpses  of  futu¬ 
rity  ” —  which  is  clearly  wrong.  TTie  twenty-second  line, 
consisting  of  the  words  “  I  swear,”  does  not  exist  in  either 
of  the  copies  of  which  I  write. 

The  sonnet,  “  On  sitting  down  to  read  ‘  King  Lear  ’once 
again,”  is  identical  with  the  “  Endymion  ”  copy,  but  differs 
from  the  printed  version  in  having,  in  the  second  line, 

“  Queen  of  far  away  ”  for  “  Queen  !  if  far  away ;  ”  in  the 
fourth  line,  “  olden  pages  ”  for  “  olden  volume ;  ”  in  the 
sixth,  “  damnation  ”  for  “  hell  torment ;  ”  in  the  seventh, 

“  humbly  ”  before  “  array ;  ”  in  the  eleventh,  a  change  of 
order;  in  the  thirteenth,  “  consumed  in  the  fire ”  for  “  con¬ 
sumed  tcith  the  fire.” 

Now  for  the  Shakespeare  annotations.  Tlie  first  of  the 
plays  that  has  notes  or  underscorings  is  the  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  Here  the  earliest  note  is  in  the  following 
words :  “  There  is  something  exquisitely  rich  and  luxurious 
in  Titania’s  saying,  “  since  the  middle  Summer’s  spring,” 
as  if  bowers  were  not  exuberant  and  covert  enough  for 
fairy  sports  untd  their  second  sprouting  —  which  is  surely 
the  most  bounteous  overwhelming  of  all  Nature’s  good¬ 
nesses.  She  steps  forth  benignly  in  the  spring,  and  her 
conduct  is  so  gracious  that,  by  degrees,  all  things  are  be¬ 
coming  happy  under  her  wings  and  nestle  against  her 
bosom  :  she  feels  this  love  and  gratitude  too  much  to  remain 
self-same,  and,  unable  to  contain  herself,  buds  forth  the 

>  See  EnxT  Satursat,  Mo.  47. 


overflowings  of  her  heart  about  the  middle  Summer.  O 
Shakespeare,  thy  ways  are  but  just  searchable  I  The  thing 
is  a  piece  of  profound  verdure.” 

The  next  note  is  on  “  Troilus  and  Cressida.”  — 

I  have  (as  when  the  Sunne  doth  light  a-scome) 

Buried  this  sigh,  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile. 

On  which  Keats  writes,  “I  have  not  read  this  copy 
much,  and  yet  have  had  time  to  find  many  faults ;  how¬ 
ever,  ’tis  certain  that  the  commentators  have  contrived  to 
twist  many  beautiful  passages  into  commonplaces,  as  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  ‘  a- scorn,’ which  they  have  ho¬ 
cus-pocus’d  in  ‘  a  storm,’  thereby  destroying  the  depth  of 
simile,  taking  away  all  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  im¬ 
agery,  and  leaving  a  bare  and  unapt  picture.  Now,  how¬ 
ever  beautiful  a  comparison  may  be  for  a  bare  aptness, 
Shakespeare  is  seldom  guilty  of  one :  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  ‘  sun  lighting  a  storm,’  but  he  gives  us  Apollo 
in  the  act  of  drawing  back  his  hand  an<l  forcing  a  smile 
upon  the  world  —  ‘  the  sun  doth  light  a-scorn.’  ” 

Another,  on  the  same  play,  is  where  on  the  lines  “  his 
cloven  chin  —  Juno  have  mercy  —  how  came  it  cloven  ”  — 
Keats  says,  “  a  most  delicate  touch,  Juno  being  the  goddess 
of  childbirth.”  A  few  lines  further,  in  Agamemnon’s 
speech  — 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 

Whereof  we  have  record,  Triall  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aynie, 

the  poet  writes  :  “  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  an  in 
nate  universality,  wherefore  he  had  the  utmost  achievement 
of  human  intellect  prostrate  beneath  his  indolent  and 
kingly  gaze.  He  could  do  easily  man’s  utmost.  His  plans 
of  tasks  to  come  were  not  of  this  world.  If  what  he  pur¬ 
posed  to  do  hereafter  would  not  in  his  own  idea  ‘  answer 
the  aim,’  how  tremendous  must  have  been  bis  conception 
of  ultimates.” 

The  next  again  is  on 

The  seeded  pride 

'  That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 

In  rank  Achilles, 

on  which  Keats  :  “  One’s  very  breath,  leaning  over  these 
pages,  is  held  for  fear  of  blowing  this  line  away  as  easily 
as  the  gentle  breeze  robs  dandelions  of  their  fleecy  crowns.” 

Again,  on  “  ayrie  ayre,”  Keats  asks  “  Wheretore  should 
this  ‘  ayrie  ’  be  left  out  V  ” 

We  now  come  in  the  last  place  to  the  notes  on  “  King 
Lear.”  On  the  first  scene  Keats  writes,  “  How  finely  is  the 
brief  of  Lear’s  character  sketched  in  this  conference : 
from  this  point  does  Shakespeare  spur  him  out  to  the 
mighty  grapple.  ‘  The  seeded  pride,  that  hath  to  this  ma¬ 
turity  blown  up,’  Shakespeare  doth  scatter  abroad  on  the 
winds  of  Passion,  where  the  germs  take  buoyant  root  in 
stormy  air,  suck  lighting  sap,  and  become  voiced  dragons  : 
self-will  and  pride  and  wrath  are  taken  at  a  rebound  by 
bis  giant  hand  and  mounted  to  the  clouds,  there  to  remain 
and  thunder  evermore.”  On  “  like  this,  as  a  crabbe ’s  like 
an  apple,”  Keats  has,  “  Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and 
twenty.”  On  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act :  “  This 
b}  e-writing  is  more  marvellous  than  the  whole  ripped-up 
contents  of  Pernambuca  (sic)  —  or  any  buea  whatever  — 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.”  Lastly, 
'  and  most  mournfully,  on  “  Poore  Tom,”  Keats  writes, 
“  Sunday  evening,  October  4,  1818,”  the  date  of  the  death 
from  consumption  of  his  brother,  always  called  “  poor 
Tom  ”  in  the  family. 


AMBER  AND  AMBERGRIS. 

Which  is  which  ?  Are  they  both  alike  ?  Is  one  named 
from  the  other  ?  Does  gris  mean  gray,  and  ambergris  gray 
amber  Y  Is  the  one  substance,  as  well  as  the  other,  used 
for  articles  of  ornament  and  personal  decoration  ?  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  persons  who  have  never  seen  ambergris  ask  these 
questions,  or  would  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  foolish  pride 
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which  revolts  from  showing  one’s  ignorance.  Again ;  is  | 
amber  a  stone,  or  is  ambergris  ?  Do  they  both  grow,  or  . 
does  either  of  them ;  and  if  they  grow,  is  it  in  the  water  or  i 
on  dry  land ;  and  how  do  insects  and  bits  of  bone  get 
into  them  ? 

Ambergris,  to  look  at  and  handle,  is  a  light,  inflammable, 
grayish,  variegateil  substance,  fusible  and  fragrant  when 
gently  heated.  It  is  lighter  than  water;  its  gray  color 
varies  from  yellowish  to  brown  ;  it  is  tasteless  and  odorless 
when  cold,  and  is  somethin^  like  wax  in  consistency ;  it  is 
soluble  in  many  acid  and  alkaline  liquids ;  and  it  imparts, 
by  distillation,  many  of  its  properties  to  tinctures,  balsams, 
and  other  medicinal  preparations.  The  substance  itself 
was  known  long  before  its  history.  People  found  it,  but 
they  did  not  know  how  it  got  to  the  spots  where  it  was 
formed.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  on 
some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  West  Indies,  occasionally  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land,  ambergris  is  met  with  —  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  adhering  to  rocks,  or  thrown  upon  the  beach.  One 
celebrated  piece  was  bought  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  in  1693,  from  the  king  of  Tidore,  to  whom  they  gave 
eleven  thousand  thalers  for  it ;  it  was  almost  spherical, 
measured  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  offered 
fifty  Uiousand  crowns  for  it  —  with  what  result  we  know 
not.  Another  famous  piece,  found  off  the  Cape  of  Goo<l 
Hope,  is  said  to  have  weighed  no  less  than  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Renaudot,  in  a  translation  of  an  Arab  book  of  travels, 
notices  the  occurrence  of  ambergris  on  the  African  coast, 
and  then  says :  “  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
camels  trained  up  to  the  business,  which  they  mount,  and 
go  in  search  of  ambergris  ^  moonlight,  riding  for  that 
purpose  along  the  shore.  The  camels  arc  br^en  in  to 
this,  and  as  they  perceive  a  piece  of  ambergris,  they  bend 
their  knees  and  their  rider  picks  it  up.”  But  then  comes 
a  strange  story  —  very  like  a  whale  I  “  There  is  another 
sort,  which  swims  in  great  lumps  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  like  the  body  of  an  ox,  or  a  little  less,  and  weigh  a 
great  deal.  When  a  certain  fish  of  the  whale  kind,  called 
tal,  sees  these  floating  lumps,  he  swallows  the  same,  and  is 
killed  thereby.  Then  the  whale  is  seen  floating  on  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  instantly  the  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  fish,  and  know  when  these  whales  have  swallowed 
ambergris,  go  out  to  him  in  their  boats,  and  darting  him 
with  iron  harpoons,  they  tow  him  to  shore,  where  they  split 
him  down  the  back,  and  take  out  the  ambergris.” 

Now  this  account,  suggesting  a  connection  between  am¬ 
bergris  and  the  whale,  was  corroborated  to  some  extent  by 
the  testimony  of  Kampfer,  who,  in  his  voyage  to  Japan, 
said  that  a  good  deal  of  ambergris  was  found  on  that 
coast,  chiefly  within  the  bodies  of  whales.  Hence  arose 
many  theories  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  singular 
substance.  The  theories  were  in  answer  to  such  questions 
as  the  following:  Is  amimrgris  formed  on  the  shore, melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  floated  out  into  the  sea,  swallowed 
by  whales,  and  again  returned  by  them?  Does  it  sprinn' 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  tlie  form  of  a  bitumen,  whicE 
gradually  rises  to  the  surface, and  hardens  in  the  sunshine? 
Is  it  a  kind  of  sea  mushroom,  torn  up  from  the  bottom  by 
the  violence  of  tempests?  Is  it  a  vegetable  production, 
issuing  out  of  the  root  of  some  tree  whose  roots  always 
shoot  towards  the  sea?  Is  it  a  species  of  wax  or  gum 
which  distils  from  trees,  drops  into  the  sea,  and  congeals 
into  a  solid  form  ?  Is  it  a  spongy  kind  of  earth,  washed 
off  the  rocks  by  the  action  of  sea  waves,  and  left  floating  on 
the  surface?  Is  it  mainly  composed  of  honey-comb  which 
falls  into  the  sea  from  overhanging  rocks  where  bees  have 
taken  up  their  abode  ?  Is  it  a  bituminous  substance, 
which  flows  to  the  sea  from  the  shore  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
is  there  hanlened  and  solidified  ?  There  was  thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  no  lack  of  ingenuity  in  the  speculations  concern¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  ambergris,  or  the  theories  based  upon  them. 
The  bituminous  hypothesis  was  believed  to  receive  some 
support  from  the  fact  that  at  Madagascar,  where  much  am¬ 
bergris  is  found,  the  soil  under  the  sea-coast,  and  under  the 


adjacent  bed  of  the  sea,  is  believed  to  bo  more  or  less  im 
pregnated  with  bitumen.  Any  true  theory  of  amber  gris, 
It  was  admitted,  must  account  for  the  fact  that  the  piuues 
are  frequently  composed  of  many  strata,  with  pebbles  and 
other  bodies  inclosed  between  them,  and  the  strata  some¬ 
times  full  of  little  shells.  A  safe  conclusion,  under  any 
hypothesis,  was  that  ambergris  is  originally  in  a  fluid  state 
or  at  any  rate  sufiiciently  soft  to  envelope  such  small  sub¬ 
stances  as  fall  in  its  way. 

One  by  one  numerous  ingenious  theories  fell  to  the  •around' 
it  was  set  n  that  they  would  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  ap^ 
pc.aranc*  presented.  The  whale,  it  was  evident,  must  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  ambergris  very  intimately  in  any  explanation 
suit«'d  for  the  phenomena.  When  a  whaling  captain  came 
from  toe  South  Seas,  and  brought  home  three  hundred  and 
sixty  ounces  of  ambergris,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
body  of  a  whale,  this  fact  led  to  further  inquiry,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  substance  was  contained  in  a  little  bag 
in  the  interior  of  the  huge  leviathan  ;  lending  probability  to 
a  supposition  that  ambergris  is  in  some  way  or  other  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  whale.  About  a  century  and  a  halfavo, 
Doctor  Boylston,  of  Boston,  wrote  thus :  “  Our  whale- 
fishers  of  Nantucket,  in  New  England,  give  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  On  cutting  up  a  spermaceti  whale,  they 
found  in  him  about  twenty  pounds  weight,  more  or  less,  of 
ambergris;  after  which,  they  and  other  such  fishermen 
became  very  curious  in  searching  ail  such  whales  as  they 
killed  ;  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  lesser  quantities  in 
several  whales  of  that  kind,  and  in  no  other.  They  add 
further,  that  it  is  contained  in  a  cyst  or  bag,  without  any 
inlet  or  outlet  to  it,  and  that  they  have  sometimes  found  the 
baw  empty  and  yet  entire.” 

These  American  fishermen  were  on  the  right  track.  The 
experiments  and  observations  of  naturalists  have  led  to  a 
pretty  general  opinion  that  ambergris,  although  it  has  its 
origin  within  the  body  of  the  whale,  is  not  proiluced  by  the 
animal  from  any  foreign  source.  One  circumstance  seems 
to  show  that  it  is  probably  the  result  of  disease.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  whales  which  contain  ambergris  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  caught ;  and  moreover,  the 
whales  which  contain  this  peculiar  secretion  a]ipear  more 
weak  and  sickly  than  the  generality  of  those  captured. 
There  are  several  species  of  whale  ;  but  it  is  the  sperma¬ 
ceti  kind  which,  so  far  as  is  know  n,  alone  yields  ambergris. 
Nearly  always  small  remains  of  whale  food,  hard  and  un¬ 
digested,  are  found  in  the  concretion  ;  and  no  doubt  is  now 
entertained  that  ambergris  is  connected  with  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  the  sperm  whale  —  perhaps  a  penalty  for  eat¬ 
ing  his  dinner  too  needlessly-. 

As  to  the  designation,  some  languages  give  the  name 
amber,  or  a  word  very  similar  to  it,  to  ambergris ;  applying 
to  the  necklace  and  pipe-mouth  material  a  very  different 
designation.  Thus,  in  German,  our  ambergris  is  amber, 
and  our  amber  bernstein ;  and  the  word  amber  itself,  in 
the  form  ambar,  is  the  Arabic  for  ambergris.  Therefore  it 
may  be  ambergris  is  the  real  original,  and  amber  only 
the  owner  of  the  name  by  a  kind  of  stealth.  In  some  dic¬ 
tionaries  the  definitions  are  so  managed  as  to  rest  upon  the 
distinction  between  yellow  amber  and  gray  amber,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  ambergris.  There  may  perchance  be  many  read¬ 
ers  who  surmise  that,  as  amber  is  a  material  for  personal 
ornament,  ambe.’gris  in  like  manner  occupies  a  place  in  the 
list.  Blit  .such  is  not  the  case.  Ambergris,  although  not  ex¬ 
actly  sticky,  is  squeezable,  and  unfitted  to  be  wrought  into 
definite  forms.  It  is  used  in  the  East  as  an  article  of  food,  or 
more  correctly,  as  a  flavoring  ingredient,  and  an  aid  in  cook¬ 
ery.  A  similar  use  of  it  formerly  prevailed  in  England. 
There  are  old  books  in  which  the  substance  is  called  amber¬ 
grease,  rnd  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
rich  brown  gravy  of  roast  meat,  as  contradistinguished  from 
fat  gravy.  MiUon,  in  his  Tempter’s  Feast,  speaks  of — 

“  Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil’d. 

Gris-amber  steam’d  ;  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook.” 

Macaulay  says  that,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
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rumors  spread  abroad  to  the  effect  that  “  Something  had 
Ijeen  put  into  his  broth,  something  added  to  his  favorite 
ilijh  of  eg"s  and  ambergris.”  The  substance  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  useJ,  however,  as  a  p.ostile,  or  an  ingredient  in  per¬ 
fumery.  Much  ambergris  is  taken  to  Mecca  by  the  Hajjis 
on  their  annual  pilgrimage,  probably  for  use  in  fumigating 
the  holy  places,  much  as  frankincense  is  used  in  Catholic 
countries.  In  Europe,  it  is  employed  by  perfumers  in 
icenting  pa.stiles,  candies,  wash-balls,  bottles,  hair-powder, 
etc,-  while  its  essence,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
musk,  is  mi.xed  with  powders,  pastes,-  skin-softeners,  and 
other  of  those  toilet  mysteries  which  men-fblk  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  inquire  about  too  minutely. 

And  now  for  amber.  The  late  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  a  statesman  whose  mind  was  stored  with  a  singular 
medley  of  erudite  notions,  ransacked  ancient  writers  with 
t  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  amber  was  known  in  remote 
days.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  search,  but  must  be 
content  with  stating  that,  like  ambergris,  this  substance 
was  used  long  before  its  origin  was  known.  The  jewellers 
and  trinket-makers  of  the  East  tempted  their  customers 
with  elegant  ornaments  —  for  the  person,  the  dress,  and 
the  table — made  of  a  substance  unlike  any  other  in  use; 
presenting  all  shades  of  yellow,  from  nearly  white  to  al¬ 
most  brown,  for  the  most  part  transparent  when  polished, 
though  occasionally  opaque  or  clouded ;  inflammable,  and 
exhaling  a  white  pungent  aromatic  smoke  when  burning ; 
slightly  resinous  in  taste  and  smell  when  cold ;  found  in 
nodules  or  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child’s 
head.  The  well-to-do  Orientals  purchased  their  necklaces, 
bracelets,  amulets,  pipe-stems,  etc.,  without  inquiring  very 
minutely  from  what  source  the  material  had  been  derived. 
Those  who  took  interest  in  the  matter  were  divided  in 
opinion.  Some  supposed  amber  to  be  an  animal  substance 
resembling  bees-wax,  secreted  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  ant  in¬ 
habiting  pine  forests.  Some,  thinking  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  to  a  more  probable  source  than  the  animal,  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  gum  which  oozed  out  of  pine-trees,  and 
gradually  solidified.  A  third  party,  looking  to  the  mineral 
rather  than  to  either  of  the  other  two  kingdoms  of  nature, 
pronounced  amber  to  be  a  fossil  mineral,  of  antediluvian 
origin.  All,  however,  admitted  that  the  theory,  whichever 
was  adopted,  must  be  such  as  would  explain  the  presence 
of  insects,  flies,  bits  of  leaves,  etc.,  in  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens;  such  extraneous  matters  must  have  entered  when 
the  amber  was  in  a  viscid,  if  not  fluid  state,  for  the  insects 
are,  in  numerous  instances,  preserved  with  all  their  deli¬ 
cate  details  uninjured. 

Inquiry  gradually  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
amber  is  found  in  the  sand  and  clay  near  sea-shores,  as 
also  exposed  on  the  shore  and  near  the  mouths  of  a  few 
large  rivers.  It  has  been  found  in  Sicily,  Poland,  Saxony, 
Siberia,  GreenLind,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  once  in 
a  gravel  pit  near  Hyde  Park  Corner.  But  the  great  store¬ 
house  is  the  Baltic  shore  of  East  Prussia,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Memel,  Pillau,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzic.  The 
usual  mode  of  searching  for  it  is  to  explore  the  sea-coasts 
after  storms,  when  the  amber  is  found  in  r.ounded  notiules 
near  the  shore.  Another  mode  is  to  wade  into  the  sea, 
and  scrape  the  sea-bed  with  a  ring-mouthed  net  attached  to 
a  pole.  A  more  hazardous  method  is  to  go  out  in  a  boat, 
scrape  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  coast  with  hooked 
scrapers,  and  examine  the  fragments  thus  brought  down  ; 
pieces  of  amber  often  reward  the  search.  There  are  oc¬ 
casions,  after  a  storm,  when  much  lignite  is  found  floating 
on  the  sea,  containing  amber  entangled  among  it. 

Amber  has  quite  a  fancy  value.  Large  pieces  will  fetch 
a  price  bearing  no  sort  of  regulated  relation  to  that  ob¬ 
tained  for  smaller  specimens.  A  piece  one  pound  in 
weight  is  sought  after  by  dealers  as  a  treasure  ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  ten  pounds  weight  (which  is  in  rare  instances 
the  case)  its  price  rises  to  thousands  of  pounds  sterling. 
The  largest  mass  at  present  known  weighs  eighteen 
pounds;  it  was  found  in  Lithuania,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Some  connoisseurs  prefer 
the  specimens  which  present  a  beautiful  transp.arency  of 
colors ;  others  look  out  for  those  in  which  insects  are  most 


perfectly  preserved.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste.  Wise 
men  tell  us,  however,  that  we  must  not  always  rely  on  the 
genuineness  of  particular  specimens.  Artificers,  whose  in¬ 
genuity  is  in  advance  of  their  honesty,  take  small  pieces 
of  amber,  smooth  the  surfaces,  moisten  them  with  linseed 
oil,  and  press  them  together  over  a  charcoal  fire.  And  the 
same  folks  know  how  to  insinuate  a  tiny  insect,  or  a  fly’s 
wing,  for  a  possible  purchaser  who  is  known  to  have  a 
penchant  for  pieces  of  amber  thus  adorned.  The  great 
museum  of  jewels  and  minerals  at  Dresden  contains  many 
such  built-up  specimens.  Our  own  British  Museum  con¬ 
tains  many  curious  pieces  of  amber,  inclosing  insects  of 
numerous  species ;  while  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  the  present  year, 
there  are  numerous  works  of  art  cunningly  wrought  out  of 
this  substance.  We  will  believe  that  these  consist  of  real 
amber,  and  not  of  the  gum  copal  which  occasionally  does 
duty  as  such.  Veritable  or  factitious,  the  pieces  of  gum 
preserved  in  museums  disclose  plentiful  bits  of  bees,  wasps, 
gnat^  spiders,  and  beetles,  more  or  less  perfect  —  suggests 
ing  the  couplet ;  — 

“  The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare  ; 

The  wonder’s  how  on  earth  they  enter’d  there.” 

It  is  no  longer  a  wonder.  All  now  agree  that  this  amber 
is  an  indurated  resin  which  oozes  from  old  pine  and  fir- 
trees,  and  accumulates  into  nodules  large  or  small  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  Baltic  provinces  are  rich  in  the  kind 
of  trees  which  produce  it  —  just  as  Canada  is  rich  in  the 
species  which  yield  turpentine. 

Amber  requires  to  be  handled  with  care  in  fabricating 
it  into  articles  of  ornament.  In  making  necklaces,  ear¬ 
rings,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  etc., 
the  nodules  are  split  on  a  turning-lathe,  smoothed  into 
shape  by  whetstones,  polished  with  chalk  and  water,  then 
with  vegetable  oil,  and  completed  by  rubbing  with  flannel. 
Amber  is  one  of  the  most  electrical  substances  known  ;  in¬ 
deed,  electricity  derived  its  name  from  elektron,  the  Greek 
name  for  amber.  The  pieces  become  so  hot  and  excited 
vfhile  being  operated  upon,  that  the  workmen  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  them  intervals  of  rest,  or  they  would  fly  into 
fragments.  Nay,  the  workmen  themselves  are  subject  to 
tremors;  they  are,  in  fact,  electrified,  without  exactly 
knowing  it  By  cautious  treatment,  the  substance  can  be 
bent  into  various  forms  while  warm. 

The  commodity  known  in  the  trade  as  artificial  musk  is 
nothing  more  than  amber  dissolved  into  a  viscid  wax  with 
nitric  acid.  The  coarser  kinds  of  amber,  which  would  not 
be  much  valued  in  the  solid  state,  are  used  in  making  sev¬ 
eral  sorts  of  varnish,  some  of  which  are  highly  useful  to 
coach-painters.  Pharmaceutists  procure  from  it,  by  distil¬ 
lation,  a  volatile  oil  useful  as  an  antispasmodic. 

We  might  be  tempted,  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  say 
something  about  Weinhold’s  extraordinary  story  of  the 
Amber  Witch  ;  but  let  it  pass  —  amber  had  not  so  much 
to  do  with  that  matter  as  skilful  writing :  the  attempt  of  a 
clever  man  to  deceive  clever  critics  into  a  l)elief  that  a 
merely  invented  story  was  really  a  matter  of  fact. 
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Before  the  railway  and  the  smash  of  its  cotton  indus¬ 
try  killed  this  little  borough  of  North  Wales  (Holywell), 
it  was  quite  a  bustling  and  prosperous  place.  To  the  Fri¬ 
day  market  customers  and  dealers  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Principality,  and  so  crowded 
was  the  long  sloping  High  Street  (of  which  the  place 
mainly  consists),  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  circulate. 
Two  four-horse  coaches  each  way  rattled  merrily  through 
the  town  every  day,  changing  horses  at  the  great  “  White 
Horse  ”  Inn,  halfway  down  the  High  Street.  From  morn 
to  night  and  from  night  to  morn,  just  before  the  beginning 
and  after  the  close  of  the  Session,  there  was  a  continual  cry 
in  the  stables  of  the  White  Horse,  “  First  wo  pair  on,” 
to  horse  the  chariots  of  Irish  members  and  Irish  peers  on 
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their  way  to  and  from  town.  For  a  whole  week  in  the 
early  winter  the  Holywell  Hunt  kept  hi^h  festival,  the  first 
Mar  quis  of  Westminster  and  the  then  l^rd  Mostyn  lead¬ 
ing  the  aristocratic  revel,  and  blackballing  rigorously  any 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  club  whose  fingers  were 
tainted  by  trade  or  commerce.  Now  the  Holywell  Hunt  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  race-course  is  dismantled,  the 
coaches  are  off  the  road,  the  White  Horse  no  longer  keeps 
open  its  hospitable  doors,  and  the  biggest  crowd  ever  seen 
now  in  Holywell  consists  of  three  old  women,  two  school 
girls,  an  unsober  lead  miner,  a  policeman,  and  half  a  dozen 
small  boys.  The  lead  ticketings,  wont  to  be  great  occa¬ 
sions,  have  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  only 
two  smelters  putting  in  a  quasi-competitive  appearance;  and 
the  branch  railway,  which  was  to  resuscitate  the  place, 
never  succeeded  in  passing  Government  inspection,  and  is 
now  slowly  lapsing  into  wet  rot.  Nothing  in  Holywell 
maintains  itself  in  its  pristine  form  save  the  marvellous 
Holy  Well  itself,  the  great  spring  of  St.  Winifred.  Into 
the  basin  under  the  Gothic  chapel,  erected  by  the  Countess 
of  Derby  (mother  of  Henry  VII.),  there  streams  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  pellucid  water,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
hundred  tons  a  minute.  On  the  wall  of  the  crypt  hangs  a 
neat  assortment  of  crutches,  left  there  by  persons  cured  of 
their  ailments  by  the  water  of  the  Holy  Well.  It  seems, 
however,  in  modern  times  to  have  lost  its  healing  powers, 
for  there  are  no  recent  crutches,  and  lamesters  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  population  of  Holywell. 

It  was  while  trying  to  while  away  an  evening  in  this  fes¬ 
tive  place,  that  I  first  heard  of  the  “  Gyp.sy  Ball."  I  heard 
a  shoemaker  of  Holywell  telling  how  the  gypsy  belles  had 
come  to  him  and  ordered  the  most  e.\j)ensive  red  morocco 
dancing  boots  with  blue  heels  that  were  procurable  for 
money.  The  shoemaker  was  divided  between  entranced 
admiration  of  the  neat  feet  and  well  turned  ankles  of  the 

fypsy  ladies,  and  qualms  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of 
is  little  bill.  Pursuing  my  investigations  I  came  pres¬ 
ently  on  a  large  poster,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  ; 

The  Eppino  Forest  Tribe  of  Gypsies. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  October,  a  Grand  Gypsy 
Ball  will  take  place  at  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  King  and  Queen,  dressed  in  their  native  costumes,  will  be 
present.  The  trila:  arc  now  located  in  a  field  on  the  Halkin- 
road,  and  their  camp  can  be  visited  on  the  payment  of  3d. 

When  taking  a  before  breakfast  stroll  next  morning  I 
came  casually  upon  the  gypsies’  camp.  Its  picturesijueness 
was  untpiestionable.  The  caravans  were  ranged  under 
the  lee  of  a  still  leafy  hedge,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
little  field,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  roughly  defined 
square,  with  their  doors  facing  inwards,  were  the  tents. 
Nobody  stood  at  the  receipt  of  custom  by  the  gate  to  exact 
my  threepence  entry  money,  and  I  hesitated  about  intrud¬ 
ing  at  what  was  perhaps  an  unseasonable  hour.  But  as  I 
stood  leaning  on  the  wall,  an  aged  dame  called  to  me  to 
know  the  hour,  and  having  been  informed  thereof,  followed 
up  the  conversation  by  asking  whether  I  would  not  take 
shelter  for  a  little  from  the  rain.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  presently  found  myself  inside  the  old  dame’s  tent.  It 
was  no  mean  little  bell-tent,  where  there  is  not  room  to 
stand  upright,  save  close  to  the  tent  pole,  but  a  roomy  hab¬ 
itation,  perfectly  watertight,  and  extremely  comfortable. 
On  high  timber  half-hoops  was  strained  a  covering  of 
rieze,  blanketing,  and  waterproof.  'Hie  half  next  to  the 
door  was  the  living  end  of  the  tent ;  it  was  laid  with  saw¬ 
dust,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  glowing  brazier  of  coke. 
Further  “  ben,”  and  laid  daintly  with  clean  straw,  were  the 
sleeping-quarters.  The  mattresses  were  neatly  rolled  up, 
and  upon  them  were  folded  the  brightlj^-striped  quilts  and 
coverlets.  The  ancient  female  gypsy  did  the  honors  of  her 
home  with  great  civility,  and  then  —  business  getting  the 
better  of  hospitality  —  insisted  on  reading  my  fortune  ; 
which  of  course  involved  on  my  part  the  crossing  of  my 
palm  with  silver.  Neither  her  revelations  nor  her  prog¬ 
nostications  were  of  a  striking  character.  I  had  been  in 
many  lands  and  would  visit  many  more.  I  would  not 
marry  my  first  love  ;  I  had  many  friends  and  had  never 


been  anybody’s  enemy  but  my  own  —  the  latter  fact  bein, 
one  of  which  I  am  mournfully  self-conscious.  I  pljoyO 
have  many  troubles,  but  everything  would  come  right  ij 
the  end,  and  so  on.  She  was  prepared,  if  I  only  crossed 
my  hand  with  silver  a  second  time,  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
my  ladye-love  ;  but,  as  under  no  possible  circunistancei 
could  such  information  be  worth  half  a  crown,  I  declined' 
and  then  the  old  lady  proceeded  to  give  me  some  informs! 
tion  respecting  the  tribe.  There  were  five  families  of 
them  —  in  all  thirty  souls.  The  women  made  and  sold 

baskets,  and  told  fortunes;  the  men  dealt  in  horses _ thei 

had  bought  a  lot  of  twenty  at  Ballinasloe  Fair  the  other 
day.  They  were  last  from  llhyl,  where  they  had  abode 
during  the  sea-bathing  season,  and  had  given  a  ball  ever>' 
week  with  great  success. 

The  King  was  out  for  a  walk  ;  that  was  the  Queen  who 
was  smacking  her  children  in  the  next  tent.  Their  i'amily 
names  were  Lee  and  Young,  the  latter  being  the  patro¬ 
nymic  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  On  hearing  this,  I  respect¬ 
fully  ventured  to  advance  a  claim  to  cousiiiship.  Among 
my  ancestry  was  a  certain  noted  gypsy  freebooter,  by  name 
Peter  Young,  who  after  breaking  every  gaol  and  lock-up 
between  Inverness  and  Dundee,  eventually  found  himsetf 
one  fine  morning  in  front  of  the  Tolbootli  of  Aberdeen 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and,  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  nothing  but  thin  air  upon 
which  to  rest  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  memory  of  this 
worthy  is,  it  apfiears,  still  cherished  in  the  great  gypsy 
family  of  Young,  and  her  Majesty  received  me  with  distin¬ 
guished  consideration.  She  was  not  seated  on  a  throne  at 
the  moment  of  my  introduction,  but  was  striding  about  her 
tent,  larruping  her  seven  children  indiscriminately  with  a 
leathern  strap.  Swarthy  little  imps  they  were,  with  long, 
straight  black  hair  and  great  black  eyes  that  sparkled  dusk¬ 
ily  in  the  dull  red  glow  of  the  coke  fire.  The  Queen  her¬ 
self  was  an  imperious  little  dame,  a  trifle  sluttish  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  rather  pronounced  than  dignified  in  gesture. 
Numerous  as  were  the  children,  the  dogs  of  the  tribe 
seemed  still  more  so,  and  there  were  parrots  also,  whose 
observations  were  unfortunately  lost  on  me,  as  they  were 
couched  in  the  Romany  tongue.  Just  as  I  wa-s  leaving,  one 
of  the  adult  daughters  of  the  tribe  came  into  the  old  lady’s 
tent — a  marvel  of  glowing  dusky  beauty.  She  entei^ 
with  that  graceful  gliding  motion  we  see  in  the  women  of 
Eastern  nations  that  are  used  to  carry  jars  poised  on  their 
heads,  and  said  “  Good  morning  ’’  to  the  stranger  with 
modest,  graeeful  self-possession.  I  took  a  ticket  fur  the  ball 
on  the  spot. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  made  some  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  my  gypsy  friends.  Nobody  had  any  evil  to  say  of  them. 
The  men  were  clever  hands  at  a  bargain  in  horse-dealing; 
but,  to  quote  my  informant,  “  as  honest  as  the  general  run 
of  horse-dealers.”  The  whole  tribe  had  appeared  at  church 
the  previous  Sunday,  and  behaved  with  infinite  decorum. 
The  police  had  nothing  to  say  against  their  conduct  either 
in  or  out  of  camp.  1  was  momentarily  discouraged  by 
hearing  that  a  gypsy  king  was  “  doing  two  months  ”  in 
Ruthin  Gaol ;  but  the  magistrate  who  committed  him  assured 
me  that  he  was  the  potentate  of  another  tribe.  In  point 
of  fact,  late  in  the  afternoon  I  met  the  monarch  of  our  tribe 
in  the  street  of  Holywell,  on  his  way  back  from  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s,  whither  he  had  been,  it  appeared,  to  invest  in  a 
pair  of  dress  boots.  King  Young  had  on  a  billy-cock  in¬ 
stead  of  a  crown,  and  for  his  page  there  accompanied  him 
one  of  his  sons,  a  pretty  boy  in  a  serge  knickerbockcr  suit 
His  Majesty  is  a  swarthy,  short-necked,  broad-shouldered 
man,  with  a  pair  of  legs  of  the  true  horse-breaker  type. 
He  entered  into  conversation  quite  affably,  and  accepting 
my  respectful  tender  of  a  libation  to  signalize  our  acouaint- 
ance  and  my  allegiance,  he  chose  ginger  beer ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  quaffed  that  reckless  beverage,  went  his  way  with  the 
parting  salutation,  Thank  you  for  your  treat.” 

At  seven  o’clock  the  moist  echoes  of  Holywell  High 
Street  were  roused  by  the  swelling  music  of  a  bra* 
band,  which  was  advancing  in  procession  on  the  King’t 
Arms,  under  the  escort  of  the  collective  boyhooil  of  the 
place.  The  gypsies  did  not  arrive  with  the  band.  They 
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ejine  later,  driving  up  to  the  King’s  Anns  in  one  of  their 
caravans.  Fitful  but  maddening  glimpses  of  red  boots 
with  the  blue  heels  were  obtained  as  the  daughters  of  the 
tribe  ali'dited,  and  shaking  their  feathers  amid  the  eheers 
of  the  youth  of  Holywell,  vanished  into  the  King’s  Arms. 

I  entered  the  ball-room  just  after  the  first  danee  was  over, 
h  was  a  large  bare  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  inn. 
Across  one  end  was  a  raised  platform,  on  whieli  were  seated 
the  brass  band,  twelve  strong ;  but,  as  after  events  showed, 
rather  hazy  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  dance  music. 
On  a  chair  on  the  hearthstone  sat  the  Queen,  and  the  King 
rtood  over  against  her,  leaning  on  the  maiitel-pieee.  As  to 
their  appearance,  I  was  full  of  curiosity,  since  the  bill  had 
stated  tiiat  they  would  be  “dressed  in  their  native  cos¬ 
tume.”  Ihe  “  native  costume  ”  of  the  Queen,  who,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  recognized  me  with  condescending  affability, 
consisted  of  a  white  straw  gypsy  hat,  fiistened  with  flame- 
colorcil  ribbon  over  her  glossy  raven  locks,  mauve  merino 
dress,  with  white  panniers  and  ffounces,  a  flame-colored 
Msh,  rosettes  of  the  same  color,  and  the  boots  previously 
described.  The  King’s  “  native  costume  consisted  of  a  black 
frock  coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  the  same  color,  patent 
leather  boots,  a  very  large  shirt  front,  and  a  jKjrtentous 
ilbert  chain.  The  belle  of  the  ball  was  unquestionably 
the  beautiful  gypsy  girl  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  In 
her  jetty  locks  was  a  simple  red  rose.  She  wore  a  striped 
blue  and  white  tight  fitting  Polish  jacket,  with  long  vandy- 
ked  p»’aks  hanging  below  the  waist,  and  a  straw-colored 
latin  skirt  with  stripes  of  orange  in  the  straw  color,  the 
whole  trimmed,  slashed,  and  puffed  with  black  lace,  of 
which  material  also  was  her  stomacher,  the  red  boots  with 
the  blue  heels  completing  the  tout  ensemble.  Another  gypsy 
maiden  was  arrayed  in  white  pit^ue,  trimmed  with  black, 
and  with  crimson  rosettes ;  a  third  wore  black  satin,  re¬ 
lieved  by  crimson.  One  slim  girl,  of  about  fourteen,  was 
wholly  dressed  in  flame-colored  merino,  which  suited  ad¬ 
mirably  her  dark  rich  complexion ;  another,  rather  younger, 
wore  maroon.  The  men  of  the  tribe  wore  the  frock  coats 
and  the  flower  in  their  button-holes  of  modern  civilization, 
and  were  throughout  the  evening  courteously  assiduous  in 
making  the  ball  a  success.  It  hung  fire  a  little  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening.  The  entry  money  was  for  gentlemen 
eighteenpence ;  for  ladies  a  shilling,  and  at  these  prices  the 
room  was  slow  in  filling.  Graceful  dancing  does  not  seem 
an  accomplishment  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  Holy- 
well.  It  was  a  sight,  when  a  waltz  struck  up,  to  see  them 
bobbing  and  bumping  conscientiously  over  the  floor,  as  if 
it  were  uncomfortably  hot,  and  their  boots  uncomfortably 
thin,  which  they  certainly  were  not.  What  a  contrast  to 
turn  to  my  fair  gypsy,  who,  dancing  with  one  of  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe,  glided  with  supple  grace  in  the  very 
poetry  of  motion  ;  while  the  rich  red  blood  mantles  through 
the  warm  duskiness  of  her  cheek,  and  her  great  sloe-black 
liquid  eyes  flashed  like  black  diamonds  on  which  the  dew 
has  fallen.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  write  of  the  red  boots 
with  the  blue  heels ;  the  effect  they  produced  on  me  was 
one  of  unmixed  rapture,  although  I  saw  the  shoemaker  who 
had  supplied  them  gazing  on  them  wistfully,  with  evident 
apeculntion  in  his  eye  as  to  the  ultimate  payment  of  his 
little  bill.  'I'he  Lancers  followed,  and  I  obtained  for  my 
partner  a  swarthy  little  gypsy  sprite  of  tender  years,  who 
patronizingly  coached  me  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
In  the  succeeding  Varsovienne  her  Majesty  deigned  to 
bestow  on  me  her  hand,  and  very  soon,  in  racing  phrase, 
“  galloped  me  to  a  standstill,”  after  which  she  accompanied 
me  to  the  buffet,  which  was  a  shelf  across  a  door  way,  and 
condescendingly  allowed  me  to  treat  her  to  ginger  beer. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  Home  Secretary  looked  in  to  put 
an  end  to  the  festivities,  for  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  a 
•pecial  license  had  not  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
^pany  dispersed  with  great  order,  the  gypsies  remaining 
behind  for  a  little,  that  the  ladies  might  accoutre  them- 
•clves  to  face  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  With  a  con- 
jWerafe  regard  for  their  coachman  and  horses  the  caravan 
^  not  been  ordered  out,  and  they  were  to  walk  home, 
^e  red  boots  with  the  blue  heels  were  taken  off",  and  boots 
w  prosaic  leather  substituted ;  over  their  burnouses  the 
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ladies  put  on  voluminous  waterproof  cloaks  and  tied  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  over  their  hciids.  Her  Majesty  bade  adieu  to  her 
humble  cousin  on  the  steps  of  the  Queen’s  Arms,  and  the 
gypsy  party  tramped  off  up  the  miry  road.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  streets  were  solitary,  save  for  the  shoemaker  who 
had  supplied  the  boots,  and  who  stood  by  a  lamp-post  ap¬ 
parently  ruminating  over  the  chances  of  getting  his  money. 
And  so  came  to  a  close  the  “  gypsy  ball,”  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  first  to  last  with  a  propriety  and  decorun  not 
to  be  exceeded  in  assemblages  of  much  higher  lu'ctensions. 
There  was  no  fortune-telling  in  corners,  and  however  so¬ 
licitous  gentlemen  might  be  to  insure  the  safe  convoy  home¬ 
ward  of  their  partners,  any  tenders  of  such  service  were 
civilly,  but  decisively,  declined. 


ROYAL  AND  IMPERIAL  JOKERS. 

In  that  marvellous  work  of  history,  the  “  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  Gibbon  somewhere  remarks, 
in  reference  to  sovereign  ladies  in  love,  that  they  are  by 
their  social  position,  or  rather  by  their  position  almve  so¬ 
ciety,  placed  at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  advances  must  come  from  themselves.  If  this  was  the 
case  in  the  olden  time,  it  is  not  exactly  so  now  —  though, 
of  course,  the  outer  world  knows  little  about  the  matter. 
Many  princesses  have  not  been  at  all  troubled  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  speak,  or  look,  first;  and  the  great  Russian 
Czarina  had  as  little  embarrassment  in  choosing  her  lovers 
as  she  had  in  murdering  that  holy  and  august  madman,  her 
husband. 

The  well-favored  individuals  on  whom  high  and  mighty 
princesses  have  been  ready  to  smile  had  a  delicate  task  to 
perform.  'They  had  to  look  more  than  twice  before  they 
leaped,  and  were  compelled  to  feel  their  way  very  cau¬ 
tiously  lest  a  false  step  or  a  too  boldly  ventured  word 
should  cost  them  their  head.  But  after  all,  this  perilous 
condition  of  aspiring  lovers  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  dangers  of  too  wittily  endowed  courtiers  who  should 
indulge  in  jesting  with  a  king,  especially  of  the  olden  type 
and  of  meiliaeval  and  morose  temper.  When  the  courtiers 
of  Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,  gently  awoke  him  with 
the  glee  — 

Awake,  awake  yonr  royal  nob, 

'I'he  kettle  boils  upon  the  hob  — 

his  surly  and  too  ssddenly  aroused  majesty  descended  to 
his  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  entered  the  breakfast-room  with 
the  gracious  greeting,  “  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  get  out !  ” 
King  Arthur  in  ‘  Tom  Thumb,’  returns  homage  in  much 
the  same  civil  humor.  These,  however,  are  but  stage  kings 
—  kings  of  sbreds  and  patches.  The  flesh-and- blood,  gen¬ 
uine,  despotic  monarch  was  a  far  more  dreadful  animal. 

Jesting  with  kings,  particularly  uninvited  —  why  it  was 
as  if  a  swimmer,  however  experienced,  should  venture 
within  the  smooth  but  death-bearing  current  of  Niagara, 
which  inevitably  carries  all  within  its  power  over  the  Falls. 
People  have  played  little  teasing  jokes  with  elephants,  and 
when  the  jokers  have  forgotten  all  about  it  the  gravely 
majestic  lieast  has  put  his  foot  upon  the  offender,  and 
crushed  the  humor  out  of  him  forever.  It  has  been  just  so 
with  malice-bearing  monarchs  and  with  courtiers  who 
thought  they'  might  joke  with  them.  The  incarnation  of 
all  such  monarcdis  existed  in  the  person  of  an  African 
king  named  Chaka.  He  was  given  to  joking  at  others,  and 
woe  betide  them  if  they  did  not  burst  with  ecstasy  at  the 
joke  ;  but  if  a  ‘  fellow  of  infinite  humor  ’  happened  to  cap  the 
royal  joke  with  a  better,  Chaka  broke  into  hilarity,  which 
he  ended  by  exclaiming  “Cut  oflT  that  wretch’s  head;  he 
has  made  me  laugh.” 

'The  Caesars  must  have  been  almost  as  dreadfully  dan¬ 
gerous  men  to  joke  with  as  Chaka.  The  great  Julius,  in¬ 
deed,  after  he  became  great,  had  no  leisure  for  jesting,  but 
was  the  object  of  some  popular  jokes  which  he  took  with 
indifference.  The  guests  of  Augustus  were  afraid  to  “  crack 
a  joke  ”  in  his  presence.  They  would  whisper  one  to  a 
neighbor,  and  then  turn  pale  if  the  emperor  invited  them 
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to  “  speak  up.”  The  imperial  table  was  as  grand  and  dull 
as  that  of  the  copper  Augustus,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  emperor  had  recourse  to  merryandrews,  just  as  the 
(irand  Monan]ue  had  to  harlequins.  But  the  harlequins  of 
those  days  were  gentlemen  and  scholars.  The  grim  Tibe¬ 
rius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  remarkably  facetious.  His 
delight  was  to  puzzle  his  learned  guests  with  unanswer¬ 
able  (juestions,  such  as,  “  What  was  the  name  of  the  song 
the  Sirens  sang?”  and  the  like.  Fancy  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  dining  with  her 
majesty  anil  being  gravely  asked  who  built  the  marble 
halls  the  Bohemian  girl  dreamt  she  dwelt  in  ?  or  what  was 
tile  Christian  name  of  the  ‘  Minstrel  Boy  ?  ’  and  at  what 
perioil  ‘  Auld  lang  syne  ’  had  been  young !  Nevertheless, 
Tiberius  was  a  nicer  man  to  deal  with  than  Caligula,  all 
of  whose  jests  were  brutally  cruel,  in  words,  and  oflener, 
in  deeds.  What  a  serious  joke  was  that  when,  having 
nothing  on  but  the  linen  apron  of  a  victim-slayer,  he  raised 
the  mallet,  and  instead  of  slaying  the  beast,  knocked  out 
the  brains  of  the  sacrificing  priest !  Claudius  was  too  huge 
a  feeder  to  have  appetite  for  wit;  but  he  would  have 
eaten  the  whole  beast  that  his  predecessor  should  have 
killed.  Yet  Claudius,  half  beast  himself,  had  a  good  deal 
of  the  scholar  in  him ;  as  Nero  had,  who  loved  science,  ad¬ 
mired  art,  was  mildly  witty,  and  therewith  as  savage  as  an 
insane  hyena.  We  must  except  the  occasions  of  his  visit¬ 
ing  the  theatre,  when  he  sat  in  an  upper  seal,  and  found  de¬ 
limit  in  flinging  nuts  down  u{)on  the  bald  head  of  the 
prsetor  below.  That  official  was  as  proud  of  the  attention 
as  if  every  nut  had  been  an  especial  honor.  Joyless  Ualba 
had  none  of  the  Neronic  fun  in  him.  But  though  not 
mirthful  himself,  Galba  could  smile  when  he  heard  the 
popular  slang  name,  in  allusion  to  bis  Hat  nose,  ‘  Siinius.’ 
His  successor,  Otho,  was  just  such  a  wit  as  a  man  might  be 
expected  to  be  who  washed  his  face  in  asses’  milk.  If 
witty  men  went  away  from  him  feeling  dull  and  heavy,  it  was 
the  result  of  their  exchanging  ideas  with  their  im])erial  mas¬ 
ter.  He  had  his  wit  at  second-hand  as  Vitelius  who  had  got 
his  jokes  from  a  stage-player  and  charioteer.  In  more  modern 
times,  when  Asiley’s  was  in  its  glory,  and  the  clown  of  the 
ring  a  joker,  that  ])eople  went  to  listen  to,  that  circus  clown 
got  bis  jokes,  not  from  bis  own  brains,  but  from  the  West¬ 
minster  boys.  Jokes  used  to  be  made  at  Westminster  as 
they  now  are  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  fresh  batches 
are  served  each  morning  like  hot  rolls.  But  to  return  to 
the  Cmsars.  Perhaps  Vespasian  was  a  greater  joker  than 
any  of  them,  but  his  jokes  were  often  broad  and  scurrilous. 
Titus  was  rather  gracious  than  given  to  jesting,  though  he 
enjoyed  one  sorry  joke,  in  promising  to  every  suitor  that 
his  request  should  to  granted.  They  went  away  radiant. 
“  Every  one,”  he  said,  “  ought  to  depart  joyfully  from  the 
presence  of  his  prince ;  ”  and  then,  “  the  delight  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  thought  no  more  of  his  promise.  The  chief  recre¬ 
ation  of  the  gloomy  Domitian  was  in  playing  dice ;  but  he 
always  won.  Every  antagonist  knew  what  the  joke  would 
cost  him  if  he  beat  the  emperor. 

Altogether,  those  Twelve  Caesars  were  men  compounded 
of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  small  modicum  of 
what  is  called  wit  among  the  whole  of  them.  Out  of  all 
those  who  followed,  one  alone,  Hadrian,  made  a  standing 
and  a  sterling  joke  —  a  joke, which  has  descended  to  us  and 
added  a  slang  phrase  to  our  vulgar  tongue.  To  “  scrape 
acquaintance  ”  comes  to  us  from  Hadrian.  He  was  at  the 
public  baths  one  day  when  he  saw  one  of  his  veteran  sol¬ 
diers  scraping  his  body  with  a  tile.  That  was  such  poor 
luxury  that  Hadrian  o^ered  that  his  old  comrade  should 
be  supplied  wjth  more  suitable  cleansing  materials,  and 
also  with  money.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the 
emperor  again  went  to  the  bath,  the  spectacle  before  him 
was  highly  amusing.  A  score  of  old  soldiers  who  bad 
fought  under  Hadrian  were  standing  in  the  water,  and  each 
was  currying  himself  with  a  tile  and  wincing  at  the  self- 
inflicteil  rubbing.  'Ilie  emperor  perfectly  understood  what 
he  saw  and  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  sight.  “  Ha ! 
ha  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  “you  had  better  scrape  one  another, 
my  good  fellows  I  ”  He  added,  “  You  certainly  shall  not 
■crape  acquaintance  with  me  I  ” 
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Heliogabalus  was  perhaps  the  most  practical  joker 
among  the  imperial  jesters.  We  have  seen  at  the  Surrey 
Oval,  in  old  days,  a  dozen  one-legged  Greenwich  pensiou. 
ers  j)layiug  cricket  against  a  dozen  pensioners  with  only 
one  arm.  By  the  way,  the  one-legged  men  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  the  one-armed  men  often  fell  in  stooiiinir  for 
the  ball,  wanting  the  missing  arm  to  balance  thcmselvej 
withal.  It  was  tiie  humor  of  Heliogabalus  to  get  together 
companies  of  individuals  all  marked  by  the  same  )>ecul. 
iarity.  He  would  now  have  at  dinner  a  dozen  baldheaded 
men,  or  twelve  ladies  with  one  eye  each  ;  he  would  have 
been  delighted  to  have  got  hold  of  triple  assortments  of  the 
three  famous  sisters  who  had  but  one  eye  and  one  tooth 
between  them !  Failing  that,  the  “  lord  of  the  sun,”  as  he 
called  himself,  was  content  to  have  a  score  of  hunclibackt, 
or  of  flat-nosed  men,  or  squinting  women.  He.  is  said  on 
one  occasion  to  have  put  into  a  very  small  chamber,  where 
dinner  was  prepared,  so  many  excessively  fat  and  hungry 
men  that  they  had  no  room  lor  anything  but  to  jierspire, 
and  not  much  for  that.  Heliogabalus  was  an  ex|)eusive 
joker,  but  then  his  good  people  paid  for  the  fun,  and  he 
might  therelbre  indulge  his  humor  without  restraint  at  the 
time,  or  remorse  after  it.  His  supremely  imperial  joke  lay 
in  placing  a  number  of  guests  on  table-couches  (guests  re¬ 
clined,  and  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner,)  which  were  blown 
up  with  air  instead  of  being  stalled  with  wool.  At  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  cups  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  choic¬ 
est  wine,  and  the  guests  were  lifting  them  to  their  lips  with 
anticipations  of  liquid  Elvsium,  a  tap  was  drawn  lieneath 
the  carjyet,  which  suddenly  emptied  the  couches  of  their 
air,  and  consequently  tumbled  all  the  recliners  on  to  the 
floor,  where  they  lay  pell-mell,  with  wine  spilt,  goblets  lost, 
and  utter  confusion  prevailing,  except  on  the  face  of  Heli¬ 
ogabalus,  who  looked  on  and  indulged  in  laughter  inex¬ 
tinguishable.  Having  but  indifi’erent  appetite  himself,  he 
was  fond  of  sauces,  and  he  highly  rewarded  any  inventor 
of  a  sauce  that  was  to  the  imperial  liking.  But  if  it  failed 
to  tickle  his  very  sacred  majesty’s  palate,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  joke  of  a  very  practical  character  indeed.  That  is  to 
say,  he  condemned  the  unlucky  candidate  for  his  favor  to 
live  on  nothing  else  but  the  sauce  in  (|uestiun  until  he  ! 
had  discovered  another  more  successful  in  its  object.  Fancy 
having  to  live  on  anchovy,  without  fish,  lor  a  twelve- 
month,  or  catsup  and  a  little  bread,  from  the  Ides  of  March 
to  the  Kalends  of  December.  Think  of  what  your  palate 
and  liver  would  lie  had  you  nothing  to  sit  down  to  but 
pickled  walnuts  without  the  chop,  or  mustard  without  the 
beef,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  even  if  your  wits  enabled 
you  to  make  deliverance  then. 

There  was  grim  but  honest  joking  in  the  Emperor  Carus. 
’The  frugal  man  was  once  seated,  as  was  his  wont,  on  the 
grass,  supping  on  dry  bread,  gray  peas,  and  stale  bacon. 
He  gave  audience  at  the  same  time  to  Persian  ambassadors 
who  came  to  sue  for  peace.  As  the  emperor  was  about  to 
reply  he  opened  his  mouth  for  the  reception  of  a  huge 
spoonful  of  peas,  but  he  paused  to  say  —  at  the  same  time 
taking  ofif  his  skull-cap  with  his  disengaged  hand  —  “  Look 
here  1  If  your  master  does  not  confess  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  I  will  render  Persia  as  destitute  of  trees  as  my  head 
is  of  hair.”  Having  said  which,  he  swallowed  his  shovelful 
of  peas,  and  chuckled  as  the  Persian  legates  went  home¬ 
ward  with  that  significant  message. 

After  all,  this  joke  was  made  up  of  the  rudest  boasting. 
There  is  something  in  it  and  its  attending  circumstances 
which  remind  one  of  the  last  war  in  Europe.  Rome  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Persia,  and  the  Roman  cry  was  “  The 
Tigris  for  a  boundary  1  ”  “To  Susa!”  “  To  Ecbatana!” 
and  so  forth.  The  later  cry  of  the  enraptured  Gauls,  “  L* 
Rhin  1  le  Rhin  1  ”  “A  Berlin  I  k  Berlin  !  ”  seem  like  Irish 
echoes  of  the  old  cry.  What  disaster  came  of  it  Gibbon 
tells  and  readers  of  history  remember,  but  even  among  the 
degenerate  Romans  there  was  no  one  ignoble  enough  to 
set  an  example  to  the  poor  French  fueiUeionist  who  said  of 
the  brave  German  officers  that  they  would  be  too  proud  to 
brush  French  boots  with  their  blonde  moustaches.^  Brave 
Frenchmen  must  have  shuddered  at  this  wretched  jest,  and 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  loved  a  good  joke,  though  he  never 
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inadf  must  have  curled  his  lip  with  indignation  if  he 
read  the  piece  of  miserable  wit  over  his  coffee  at  Metz. 

In  I’russia,  which  dates  as  a  kingdom  from  the  year  1702, 
there  is  not  one  of  its  seven  kin^s  who  can  be  called  a  wit, 
thou''h  more  than  one  had  what  is  far  better,  strong,  far-see- 
iniT,  "uncommon  sense.  Unclean  in  their  vagaries,  the 
Prossian  royal  jokers  have  assuredly  been,  and  one  or  two 
admitted  of  no  liberty  whatever  being  taken  with  them,  as 
far  as  repartee  went.  So  stern  were  the  most  of  the  Prussian 
man'raves,  electors,  and  dukes,  that  to  express  the  peril  of 
jokin'T  with  them,  there  arose  the  well-known  popular  prov¬ 
erb,  “  It  is  advisable  not  to  eat  cherries  with  princes.”  The 
qneens  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  their  own 
wit  with  them  into  the  royal  family,  and  there  was  not  a 
sharper  lady  among  them  than  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte, 
the  first  Queen  of  Prussia.  Leibnitz,  whom  she  delighted 
to  honor  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher,  once  asked  her  if  she 
could  imagine  the  infinitely  little  ?  “  Why  of  course  I  c.an  !  ” 
exclaimed  the  hilarious  queen.  “  What  a  question  to  ask 
the  wife  of  Frederick  the  First  1  ” 

There  was  good  common  sense  in  the  humor  of  Frederick 
the  Grt'at  of  Prussia.  In  his  hours  of  Joviality  with  his 
boon  companions,  smoking  and  drinking  around  a  table,  in  a 
cottane  specially  devoted  to  such  recreation,  the  king  was 
nnderstood  to  be  absent.  Freilerick  gave  the  loosest  rein 
to  his  own  spirit  of  jesting,  and  took  the  roughest  jokes  of 
his  imests  with  perfect  good  temper.  He  has  been  immod¬ 
erately  praised  for  this  control  over  himself;  but  in 
truth  there  was  none.  He  could  always  escape  from 
raillery  that  was  tinged  with  bitterness.  At  critical  mo¬ 
ments,  when  an  ordinary  mortal,  hard  pressed  by  satirical 
assailants,  would  lose  his  equanimity  and  fly  into  a  rage, 
Fritz  would  quietly  remark,  “  Friends,  the  king  has  come 
back ;  ”  after  which  observation  he  neither  joked  himself 
nor  was  attacked  by  the  jokers.  Neither  did  the  king  bear 
any  ill  will  if  his  own  jesting  was  turned  roughly  against 
him,  and  he  was  made  to  smart  by  a  repartee  more  stinging 
than  the  royal  sarcasm  which  gave  it  birth. 

There  was  often  a  childlike  simplicity  about  the  old 
soldier  king.  He  would  joke  and  laugh  with  the  children 
in  the  streets  of  Potsdam,  as  he  slowly  rode  along  on  his 
veteran  Molwitz  gray.  He  loved  to  have  them  at  his  stir¬ 
rup,  and  watch  them  struggling  to  kiss  his  boot  or  pat  the 
proud  old  horse;  and  he  would  laugh  joyously  if  their 
young  throats  set  up  the  famous  chorus :  — 

“  Victoria  with  us  is  God  ! 

The  haughty  foe  lies  there  b” 

One  Saturday  afternoon  they  carried  the  matter  further 
than  his  patience  would  tolerate,  and  Fritz,  raising  his 
crutched  cane  menacingly,  cried  out  in  affected  anger, 

“  Young  rascals !  to  school  with  you  all !  to  school !  ”  The 
ciy  was  met  by  a  counter-shout  from  the  ragamuffins  of  “  Ha ! 
ha  I  Papa  Fritz  don’t  know  that  there’s  no  school  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  !  ”  At  which  the  absolute  king  rode  away 
rebukep.  His  humor,  however,  made  such  rebuffs  welcome. 
He  took  truths  from  the  popular  tongue  with  alacrity. 
After  the  Seven  Years’  War,  riding  towards  Sans  Souci, 
he  recognized  an  old  fruit-woman  near  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  there  before  the 
war  broke  out.  Fritz  at  once  greeted  her  with  a  “  Well, 
mother,  how  have  the  times  been  treating  you  ?  ”  “  Mid¬ 
dling,”  was  the  concise  reply ;  “  but  where  have  you  been 
for  this  ever  so  long  ?  ”  “  Don’t  you  know,  mother,  I  have 
been  making  war  for  these  seven  years  past  ?  ”  “  How 

ihould  I  know  ?  ”  asked  the  venerable  Pomona,  “  and  why 
ihould  I  care  ? 

‘  Rabble  fight,  and  rabble  slay ; 

And  rabble  are  friends  another  day.’  ” 

Fritz  laughed  aloud,  and  rode  away  in  high  good  humor. 
Do  yon  think  it  would  be  safe,  say,  for  a  pnnee  of  the  blood 
to  enter  into  colloquy  with  the  apple-women  at  the  Marble 
Arch  or  the  fruit- sellers  at  St.  James’s  Gate  when  the 

Kard  is  being  relieved  ?  Frederick  William  the  Third 
d  a  quiet  humor  of  his  own.  There  is  one  sample  of  it 
which  reminds  one  of  what  Henri  the  Fourth  said  to  the 


mayor  of  a  town  whose  speech  the  king  could  hardly  hear 
for  the  accompanying  braying  of  a  donkey ;  “  One  at  a 
time,  gentlemen,  if  you  please!”  When  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  visited  one  of  Ids  provincial  towns  for  the  first  time, 
the  chief  clerical  official  of  the  district  read  to  him  a  bom¬ 
bastically  inflated  address.  The  king  grew  uneasy  as  the 
flattery  was  piled,  and  at  length  he  cut  it  all  short,  with  an 
angry  observation  to  his  adjutant.  Colonel  von  Witzleben, 

“  Can’t  stand  any  more  of  it  1  the  man  is  pelting  me  with 
untruths.”  The  king  and  the  crown  prince  were  good 
mimics,  and  both  brought  their  powers  into  play  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  a  fane  was  being  acted  in  Berlin,  which  at¬ 
tracted  all  play-goers  who  loved  a  laugh,  king  and  court 
included.  There  wjvs  a  favorite  scene  in  this  farce,  wherein 
a  workman  and  his  master  quarrelled  and  were  reconciled. 
Great  fun  was  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  workman 
propitiated  his  wrathful  master,  by  awkwardly  holding  out 
his  hand,  and  saying,  in  dialect,  “  Now,  measter,  neverthe¬ 
less,  no  animosity  on  no  account !  ”  To  this,  said  again  and 
again,  the  master  invariably  replied,  “  You  know  me  better  ; 
am  I  not  always  that  one  which  ”  —  In  the  e.xpression 
given  to  these  phrases  by  the  two  low  comedians  there 
was  a  world  of  stage  humor  which  delighted  their  audience, 
the  sovereign  and  his  family,  as  much  as  any  there.  It 
happened  at  this  time  that  the  king  was  kept  wailing  for 
his  dinner  by  the  tardiness  of  the  crown  prince  to  ap[>ear. 
Now  if  we  common  mortals  can  bear  only  with  impatience 
being  kept  so  waiting  you  may  judge  if  a  king  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  considers  such  an  offence  to  be  much  below  high  trea¬ 
son.  Frederick  William  at  last  sat  down  in  dudgeon,  all  his 
family  sat  down  too,  in  silence,  looking  at  the  crown  prince’s 
vacant  chair,  with  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  storm  coming. 
When  his  majesty  had  just  concluded  his  soup,  his  tardy 
royal  highness  entered  the  room.  Seeing  how  matters  stood, 
he  put  on  the  sheepish  look  of  the  actor  who  played  the 
workman  in  the  farce,  approached  the  king  in  a  loutish 
fashion,  extended  his  h.and  awkwardly,  and  exclaimed  with 
country  accent.  “  Now,  measter,  nevertheless,  no  animosity 
on  no  account !  ”  Frederick  William  took  up  the  joke  im- 
inediately.  He  put  on  the  look  of  the  other  actor,  assumed 
his  air  and  accent,  and  answered  in  his  very  voice,  squeez¬ 
ing  his  son’s  hand  the  while,  “  Fritz,  thou  know’st  me  bet¬ 
ter;  am  I  not  always  that  one  which  ”  —  You  may  sup¬ 
pose  what  a  satisfied  audience  listened  to  that  bit  of  dia¬ 
logue  ;  and  may  lose  yourself  in  conjecture  as  to  how  a 
similar  scene  might  be  gone  through  with  H.  K.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  H.  It  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  giv¬ 
ing  imitations  of  Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Buckstone  in  ”  Box 
and  Cox.” 

Kings  of  England  in  the  olden  time  seldom  made  jokes, 
and  more  seldom  allowed  them  to  be  made  by  others,  ex¬ 
cepting  professional  jesters.  When  we  come  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  time,  we  find  the  Conquistor  so  little  able  to  digest  a 
joke  that  he  declared  war  against  the  King  of  France  for 
making  one  at  the  expense  of  William’s  obesity.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  indeed,  did  try  to  answer  the  jest,  but  the  answer 
missed  its  aim,  and  William  lost  his  life  because  he  could 
not  understand  humor.  Rufus,  on  the  contrary,  indulged 
in  such  jesting  as  one  might  expect  in  an  ill-bred  bachelor 
king  of  loose  principles  and  looser  companions.  The  first 
Henry  is  handed  down  to  us  by  successive  historians  as  a 
man  of  very  facetious  humor,  but  they  afford  no  samples  of 
the  humorous  expression.  Stephen  had  little  leisure  for 
anything  but  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle  into  which  he 
ha<l  leaped  after  a  severe  struggle.  The  humor  of  Henry 
the  Second  was  of  a  sa<l-colored  hue ;  as  it  well  might  be. 
It  was  sardonically  indulged  when  he  caused  to  be  painted 
on  the  wall  of  a  chamber  at  Windsor,  and  on  the  ceiling  of 
a  room  at  Winchester,  a  singular  picture.  The  artist  is 
nameless,  but  he  must  have  b^n  the  Landseer  or  the  Ans- 
dell  of  his  day.  The  subject  was  an  old  eagle  attacked  by 
his  four  eaglets.  The  youngest  and  fiercest  of  the  four  was 
savagely  picking  at  the  parent  eagle’s  eyes.  The  king  used 
to  smile  a  melancholy  smile  as  courtiers  gazed  at  this  pic¬ 
ture,  and  did  not  penetrate,  or  seemed  not  to  penetrate,  the 
allegory  which  it  presented.  Probably  when  they  were 
beyond  royal  sight  and  hearing,  they  made  good  guesses  at 
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it,  or  the  kinjf  interpreted  it,  and  then  it  was  no  treafon  to 
give  circulation  to  Henry’s  interpretation.  The  old  ejigle 
was  tlie  monarch  himself.  The  four  eaglets  were  his  ob¬ 
stinately  rebellious  sons.  The  ruffianly  youngest  bird  sav¬ 
agely  trying  to  pock  the  parent’s  eyes  out  was  the  young¬ 
est  and  most  ruffi.mly  of  his  sons,  John.  In  that  form  the 
half-mad  and  most  melancholy  Henry  manifested  his  humor 
with  regard  to  family  affairs  —  an  example  which  has  not 
been  gimerally  followed.  In  one  of  his  sons,  Richard  the 
First,  there  was  much  readiness  of  wit;  and  he  especially 
loved  to  turn  it  against  the  priests.  To  make  a  joke  at 
the  cost  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  as  good  to  him  as  slaying  an 
infidel.  John’s  jokes  took  a  cruel  form,  drawing  Jews’ 
teeth  to  accelerate  their  disposition  to  lend  money,  and 
behaving  noisily  at  divine  worship  with  an  idea  of  humil¬ 
iating  some  piiest  or  bishop  who  had  offended  him.  His 
son  Henry  loved  the  arts  and  good  company.  Of  the  three 
Edwards  not  one  has  come  to  our  knowledge  as  a  joker, 
but  the  son  of  the  last,  the  Black  Prince,  did  once  so  far 
stoop  from  his  dignity  as  to,  half  jocularly,  half  angrily,  call 
an  archbishop  an  ass.  The  second  Richard  never  had  an 
opportunity  for  joking  ;  and  of  the  next  three  kings,  Henry 
the  Fifth  alone,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  aired 
his  wit  a-uights  about  Eastcheap.  But  what  Shakespeare 
has  ma<le  witty  in  relation,  never  took  place  in  point  of 
fact  All  the  Eastcheap  doings  are  apocryjJial,  and  the 
Boar's  Head  never  had  beneath  its  roof-tree  those  joyous 
princely  spirits  in  whom  we  shall  nevertheless  continue  to 
believe.  Again,  of  the  third  Richard’s  jesting  humor  we 
have  no  other  example  than  what  Shakespeare  and  Colley 
Cibber  have  invented  for  him.  The  seventh  Henry  was  a 
dull  deep  man  ;  the  eighth,  one  to  laugh  with  if  you  felt 
especially  sure  it  would  not  shake  your  head  off  your  shoul¬ 
ders.  Iiis  son  and  his  daughters  are  not  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  wit,  and  such  stories  as  have  descended  to  us  of 
James  the  First  are  of  an  unclean  tendency,  and  the  best 
of  them  in  point  of  mirth  are  by  far  the  uncleancst  His 
son  Charles  was  too  gentlemanlike  and  too  grave  to  be 
such  a  joker  as  his  unkingly  sire.  His  refinement  of  man¬ 
ner  did  not  admit  of  coarseness,  with  whatever  wit  it  might 
be  gilded,  and  the  royal  martyr  is  but  known  in  respect  of 
humor,  for  “  King  Charles’s  Golden  Rules,”  of  which,  of 
course,  he  was  not  the  author. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  in  whom  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  the  je.sting  spirit,  that  man  is  Oliver  Cromwell.  At 
the  wedding  festival,  however,  of  his  daughter  Frances 
with  Mr.  Rich,  Oliver  entered  joyously  into  all  the  jesting. 
So  joyously  that,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  the  Protector 
whipt  off  his  son  Richard’s  wig  and  pretended  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire,  'riiis  he  appeared  to  have  done,  but  he  had 
dexterously  conveyed  it  under  him,  and  was  sitting  upon 
it,  when  the  company  were  looking  for  the  wig  upon  the 
top  of  the  coals.  No  clown,  not  even  thou,  oh  Joseph 
Grimaldi  —  not  even  thou  who  wast  an  artist,  true  actor, 
in  whose  every  look  there  was  a  purpose,  in  every  move¬ 
ment  a  meaning  —  not  even  thou,  oh  best  and  greatest  of 
the  old  |)antomine  clowns  I  couldst  have  executed  this  tiick 
with  more  ra|)idity,  eleverness  and  impudent  imperturba¬ 
bility  than  Oliver  Cromwell  exhibited  on  thiit  occasion. 
It  was  an  occasion,  by  the  way,  when  spilling  of  blood  hud 
like  to  have  happened  through  immoderate  excess  of  the 
spirit  of  fun.  ()ld  Sir  Thomas  Hillingsby  was  solemnly 
dancing,  according  to  the  fa.shion  of  his  younger  days.  He 
looked  so  like  an  insensible  statue  in  motion,  that  some 
daring  young  Puritan  lads  thought  they  might  molest  him 
with  impunity.  They  tried,  as  he  slowly  moved  to  and  fro 
in  measured  p.ace,  to  blacken  his  lips  with  burnt  cork.  They 
roused  the  old  lion  to  fury,  'fhe  ex-gentleman  usher  to 
the  Queen  of  Dohemia  pulled  out  his  dagger,  which  he 
would  have  plunged  between  the  ribs  of  the  fellow  most 
actively  concerned  but  for  a  general  interference.  Some 
time  elapscil  before  harmony  was  restored. 

It  may  lie  here  objected  that  Cromwell  was  neither  a 
royal  nor  an  imperial  joker.  He  was  nevertheless  soverign 
master  of  England,  and  as  despotic  as  any  of  them.  We 
place  him  among  them  for  much  the  same  reason  which 
Richardson,  the  painter,  gave  to  Queen  Caroline,  when  she 
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went  to  see  Richardson’s  series  of  portraits  of  Enoij^ 
kings,  and  seeing  Cromwell’s  portrait  among  them,  an^U 
asked  how  he,  who  was  no  king,  was  placeil  in  such  coin, 
pany.  “  He  was  no  king,  indeed,  madam,”  said  Richard¬ 
son,  “  but  it  is  good  for  kings  to  have  him  among  them.” 

George  the  Second  was  not  a  humorist,  but  he  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  actor  of  “  genteel-eomeily  ”  had  not 
fate  cast  him  for  another  line  of  cliaraeters  in  the  dr.imaof 
life.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  commanded  a  play  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  'I  he  house  was  full 
but  as  ihe  king  kept  it  waiting,  the  murmurs  of  their  diiJ 
pleasure  fell  iijion  his  ear  as  he  entered  his  Iwx,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  behind  time.  As  he  caught  the  un¬ 
welcome  sounds  he  turned  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  ma"iager  who 
waited  on  him,  as  if  he  might  gather  from  that  ofliciarsome 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  greatest  of  the  in. 
tellectual  harlequins  of  England  honestly  told  the  kino 
that  his  majesty  was  late,  and  that  the  audience  did  no*; 
seem  to  like  it.  Whereupon  the  soverei;<n  assumed  the  air 
of  an  unrighteously  suspected  prince.  He  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  box,  took  out  his  watch  with  the  apparent  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  an  arbitrator  which  would  render  him 
justice,  and  looking  upon  it,  saw  that  it  showed  the  time 
which  he  knew  it  to  be.  Then  he  appeared  in  a  chanoe  of 
character.  He  gazed  at  the  audience  with  an  expression 
bespeaking  a  guilty  but  a  repentant  prince.  He  put  him¬ 
self  as  much  outside  of  his  box  as  the  laws  of  balancinn 
would  allow,  and  shaking  his  wigged  head  and  very  much 
powder  out  of  it,  he  laid  his  jewelled  hand  on  the  heart 
side  of  his  sky-blue  velvet  coat,  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
house,  so  superb  in  its  apologetic  pantomine  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  burst  forth  into  hilarious  hurrahing  and  applauding, 
and  all  other  possible  symptoms,  to  demonstrate  their  glad¬ 
ness  and  to  express  their  consent  to  a  full  reconciliation  of 
prince  and  people. 

The  'I’hespian  element  was  verj'  strong  too  in  the  eldest 
son  of  George  the  Third.  If  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe 
had  not  been  born  a  prince  he  might  have  made  a  verj 
good  livelihood  as  an  actor.  High  or  low  comedy,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same  to  a  player  of  such  versatility.  He 
could  have  played  Rover  like  Elliston,  and  his  imitations 
were  as  gootl  as  Mr.  Toole’s.  The  best-wiggcil  prince  in 
Christendom  has,  fortunately,  had  an  historian  who  make* 
record  of  his  rojal  hero  in  the  histrionic  p.art  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Raikes  is  the  chronicler,  but  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington  was  the  fountain  of  intelligence. 

“  When  the  king  sent  for  me,”  said  F.  M.  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Raikes,  “  to  form  a  new  administration  in 
1828,  he  was  then  seriously  ill,  though  he  would  never  al- 
low  it.  I  found  him  in  bed  dressed  in  a  dirty  silk  jacket 
and  a  turban  night-cap,  one  as  greasy  as  the  other ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  he  was 
extremely  slovenly  and  dirty  in  priv.ate.  The  first  words 
he  said  to  me  were,  ‘  Arthur,  the  cabinet  is  defunct;’  and 
then  he  began  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
ministers  had  taken  leave  of  him  on  giving  in  their  resig¬ 
nations.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  most  ludicrous 
mimicry  of  the  voice  and  manner  of  each  individual,  so 
strikingly  like  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  refrain  from 
fits  of  laughter.” 

This  exhibition  has  been  considered  a  proof  of  the  king’s 
bad  taste ;  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  be.  But  there  was 
equal  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  If  he  had  looked 
grave,  the  old  bedridden  prinee-actor  would  have  been  re¬ 
buked.  Moreover,  the  king  was  quite  as  capable,  and  quite 
as  willing  to  give  an  imitation  of  Arthur.  Inimitable  as 
the  latter  was  in  certain  respects,  there  were  certain  pecul¬ 
iarities  about  him  which  the  king  would  have  hit  off’  with 
as  intense  delight  as  he  felt  when  mimicing  his  majesty’s 
servants.  Viscounts  Goderich  and  Palmerston. 

With  George  the  Fourth’s  successor  there  was  no  indispo¬ 
sition  to  joke,  out  the  royal  humor  was  of  an  ordinary  quality. 
And  yet  it  was  eccentric  too.  King  William  would  not,  like 
his  brother  of  Cambridge,  have  said  to  a  chaplain  at  a  Public 

dinner,  “  Come,  d - it,  do  say  grace  and  let  us  liegin  I  ’’  but 

he  could  not  resist  heightening  a  jest  by  a  strong  expletive; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Marryat, 
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who  were  at  a  royal  reception  at  the  Pavilion,  in  King 
William’s  time,  and  from  which  they  were  anxious  to  get 
»way  at  a  certain  hour,  in  order  to  fulfil  another  engage¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Marryat  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock,  and 
gin*'  William,  catching  her  more  than  once  in  the  fact, 
200<i  luimoredly  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness. 

lady  frankly  replied.  “Weill”  said  his  majesty, 
“then  why  do  you  not  leave  at  once  ?  ”  Mrs.  Marryat  bad 
to  inform  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to 
leave  the  room  while  their  majesties  were  still  there.  “  Oh, 

_ it  I  ”  said  the  bluff  monarch  ;  “  if  that’s  the  case, 

come  along  o’  me ;  I’ll  smuggle  you  out.”  On  state  occa- 
gions,  however,  a  breach  of  etiquette  would  fairly  take  the 
kinff’s  breath  away.  This  is  exemplified  by  what  occurred 
at  one  of  his  first  levees.  Seeing  an  admiral,  with  whom 
he  had  been  shipmate,  bowing  before  him,  the  king  coi^ 
diallv  expressed  his  gladness  at  seeing  his  old  comrade ; 
adding,  “  and  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  ?  ”  The  proper 
course  would  have  been  to  simply  answer  the  remark  made. 
But  the  over-polite  admiral  replied,  “  Quite  well  your 
majesty.  I  hope  your  majesty  is  well  ?  ”  The  breach  of 
etiquette  was  in  making  a  remark  to  the  king  which  im¬ 
plied  the  necessity  of  an  answer.  King  William  quite 
blushed  with  confusion,  and  did  not  recover  himself  till 
dinner  time.  One  of  his  own  jokes  he  enjoyed  amazingly ; 
and  notably  one  which  he  played  off  soon  after  his  acces¬ 
sion.  Alter  his  arrival  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  populace 
summoned  him  again  and  again  to  the  window  to  ofierhim 
the  congratulations  of  their  sweet  voices.  King  William 
presented  himself  again  and  again,  till  twilight  came  on 
and  he  was  tired  of  it.  As  the  “  gloaming  ”  thickened,  and 
identity  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  the  King  sent  an  old 
naval  officer  to  bow  for  him  at  the  window.  At  every  suin- 
goms,  the  officer  stepped  forward  and  acted  king,  bowing 
and  retiring,  till  it  became  too  dark  to  make  out  whether 
any  one  was  at  the  window  or  not.  Then  the  loyal  mobile 
dispersed,  and  the  aflair  was  a  joke  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  at  thei  ovial  monarch’s  table. 
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One  no  sooner  enters  the  town  of  Burton  than  he  be¬ 
gins  to  be  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  brewery  on  the  brain. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  brewery  incubus.  There  are 
breweries  to  right,  to  left,  in  front,  and  in  rear.  Huge 
piles  of  casks  arranged  as  we  see  shot  and  shell  in  an 
arsenal,  rise  high  above  the  walls  flanking  the  streets.  You 
meet  a  locomotive  coming  serenely  down  the  street  drawing 
a  long  tail  of  trucks  loaded  with  barrels  full  of  beer,  or 
with  grains  on  their  way  to  the  dairies.  A  scent  of  brew¬ 
ing  ever  floats  upon  the  air.  Through  the  open-work  iron 
gates  burly  men  are  seen  crossing  the  yards,  carrying  cans 
and  pails  of  foaming  beer  from  the  “  allowance  store,”  and 
you  envy  their  lot  in  being  favored  to  draw  thus  at  the  very 
fountain  head.  Walk  whither  you  will,  the  breweries  are 
Interminable.  Bass,  left  behind  half  a  mile  on  the  left, 
springs  into  sudden  being  again  on  the  right  front ;  and 
when  you  are  looking  for  the  Town- hall  you  find  a  few 
more  acres  of  Bass  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Not 
less  ubiquitous  is  Allsopp;  and  when  haply  for  a  brief 

Ke,  you  manage  to  escape  from  under  the  shadow  of 
e  two  giants  the  skirmishing  work  is  taken  up  at  all 
points  by  Inde,  Coope,  Wormington,  Salt,  Nunneley, 
Evershed,  Robinson  and  others,  quos  narrare  longum  esL 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  that  Burton  is  a  town  wi^  brew¬ 
eries  in  it ;  the  inevitable  impression  is  that  Burton  consists 
of  a  congeries  of  breweries,  in  the  interstices  between  which 
and  around  their  edges  a  town  has  diffidently  grown  up,  and 
ezista  on  sufferance,  while  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
not  required  for  brewery  purposes. 

There  grows  up  within  me,  as  1  wander  through  the 
maze  of  breweries  of  which  Burton  is  composed,  a  keen 
desire  to  visit  the  interior  of  one  of  the  great  beer-produc- 
tng  establishments.  To  the  lover  of  beer  —  and  who  need 
blush  to  own  a  love  for  beer  ?  —  it  is  natural  that  pleasant 


associations  should  weave  themselves  around  the  place  of 
its  nativity.  The  utilitarian  may  be  content  with  results  ; 
so  long  as  the  glass  for  which  he  calls  and  pays  is  of  fine 
flavor  and  in  good  condition,  he  may  accept  the  existing, 
and  care  not  a  jot  for  sentiment.  Such  a  man  would  not 
go  a  yard  out  of  his  way  to  gaze  on  the  birthplace  of  a 
hero,  and  would  think  his  time  wasted  on  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  in  which  his  bosom  friend  had  spent  his  childhood’s 
happy  hours.  I  don’t  profess  to  be  an  utilitarian,  and  for 
me  the  process  of  beer  making  has  a  real  tenderness  of  in¬ 
terest.  Look  at  the  crystal  water  in  the  great  well,  waiting 
till  the  time  comes  for  it  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  malt, 
and  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  the  hops  and  the  yeast, 
and  ultimately  to  become  beer.  Tell  me,  cynic,  is  that 
water,  with  its  proud  future,  to  be  looked  upon  without 
interest  —  I  had  almost  said  without  emotion  V  Can  it  be 
to  the  least  imaginative  as  the  ignoble  futurcless  water  in 
which  we  wash  our  hands,  and  which  thenceforth  sinks  in¬ 
to  the  miserable  abyss  of  “  slops  ?  ”  As  I  approached  the 
portals  of  Bass,  I  did  not  exactly  pause  owing  to  my  tread 
being  on  an  Empire’s  dust,  but  I  moved  with  reverential  in¬ 
terest,  by  reason  that  I  was  within  the  confines  of  the  birth¬ 
place  of  a  world’s  beer.  Before  reaching  the  office  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  to  me  that  “,Bass  ”  is  not  Bass  alone,  but  is 
“  Bass,  Ratcliff,  and  Gretton.”  I  pictured  to  myself  Rat¬ 
cliff  and  Gretton  as  soured  misanthropists  —  passing 
gloomily  through  this  vale  of  sorrows  in  the  bitter  realiza¬ 
tion  of  being  unknown  to  fame,  although  partners  in  the 
firm  producing  the  fluid  with  which  the  world  identifies 
solely  the  name  of  Bass.  But  this  was  only  a  momentary 
fancy ;  although  there  is  much  truth  in  the  poet’s  statement 
that  “  fame  to  generous  minds  is  dear,”  dearer  still  to  moat 
people  are  satistactory  partnership  profits  ;  and  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  express  my  readiness  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Bass,  even  although  my  name  should  not  so  much  as  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  door  of  a  malt-house  or  on  the  plate  of  a 
wagon.  Saturday  is  washing  day  at  Bass’s,  and  on  learning 
this,  knowing  to  the  full  the  dread  significance  of  “  washing 
day  ”  when  it  occurs  in  the  domestic  circle,  my  first  im- 
|false  was  to  withdraw  and  present  myself  at  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season.  But  Bass  is  superior  to  the  trial  of  temper 
and  general  “  aggravations  ”  which  washing  day  entails  on 
the  domestic  matron.  1  was  bidden  .welcome  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  with  an  unclouded  brow,  and  handed  over  to  a  guide 
who  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  as  a 
practical  and  scientific  brewer,  along  with  a  considerate 
courte.sy  for  which  my  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered.  Time  did  not  permit  of  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Bass  in  all  his  multifarious  ramifications.  Of 
the  three  great  breweries  of  the  concern  in  Burton  —  the 
Old  Brewery,  the  Middle  Brewery,  and  the  New  Brewery 
—  the  last  was  the  one  selected  for  inspection,  and  on  the 
way  thither  my  companion  gave  me  some  details,  the 
statistics  of  which  may  interest  the  reader.  So  far  as  Bur¬ 
ton  is  concerned,  Bass  stands  upon  a  little  over  one  hundred 
acres  of  ground.  Bass  used  last  year  267,000  quarters  of 
malt  for  brewing  purposes ;  if  it  be  reckoned  that  an  acre 
grows  four  quarters  of  barley,  66,750  acres  were  occupied 
in  growing  the  malt  which  Bass  used.  Of  hops  his  con¬ 
sumption  was  29,000  cwt.,  which  engrossed  about  2,000 
acres  of  hop-growing  country.  In  malt  tax  and  license 
duty  Bass  paid  last  year  200,000/.  The  total  brew  of  Bass 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  720,000  barrels  —  each 
barrel  containing  36  gallons;  so  that  Bass  could  have 
served  more  than  half  the  estimated  number  of  the  human 
race  with  a  glass  of  beer  per  head  from  his  brewing  of  one 
year.  Throughout  his  Burton  premises  Bass  owns  over 
five  miles  of  private  railway,  runs  five  private  locomotives, 
and  uses  26  steam-engines,  with  a  collective  horse-power 
of  436.  Bass  employs  in  Burton  over  2,000  persons,  and 
pays  more  than  2,000/.  in  weekly  wages.  Bass  used  last 
year  33,300  tons  of  coals.  Bass  has  in  use  30,000  butts, 
144,000  hogsheads,  113,000  barrels,  and  249,000  kilderkins ; 
a  stock  of  casks  in  all,  in  store  and  scattered  over  the 
country,  exceeding  half  a  million. 

Our  arrival  at  Uie  New  Brewery  opportunely  occurs  to 
avert  from  me  the  abject  imbecility  wiiich  an  attempt  to 
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realize  figures  so  stupendous  is  calculated  to  produce.  We 
begin  methodically  by  visiting  the  great  well  from  which 
is  drawn  the  water  that  makes  the  beer.  Most  people  are 
aware  that  it  is  to  the  quality  of  its  water  that  Burton-on- 
Trent  owes  its  eligibility  as  a  beer-making  centre.  It  stands 
in  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills  which  largely  contain  marl 
and  gypsum.  The  water  impregnated  with  these  sub¬ 
stances  percolates  into  the  basin,  there  to  pick  up  an  infusion 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  in  bright¬ 
ening  beers  and  saving  the  use  of  finings.  In  the  early  days 
of  Burton  beer-brewing  it  was  only  necessary  to  sink  a  sh.ai> 
well  some  thirty  feet  deep,  but  there  is  now  so  large  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  water  that  it  is  necessary  to  bore  lor  it  to  a 
depth  of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet.  One  shud¬ 
ders  at  a  possibility  that  some  day  the  water  may  be  wholly 
exhausted.  The  possibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
measures  is  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  such  a  misfortune  as  this.  Meanwhile  the  well 
is  lull,  and  the  great  pumps  are  at  work  elevating  the  water 
t;)  the  large  service  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  brewery. 
The  malting  is  done  outside  the  brewery,  and  the  sacks  of 
malt  are  brought  thither  in  railway  trucks.  We  ascend  to  a 
lloor  on  which,  in  long  perspective,  the  sacks  stand  ready 
lor  their  contents  to  be  used.  A  certain  given  number  are 
being  emptied  into  a  large  hopper  fitted  with  a  wire  net¬ 
ting  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  extraneous  substances 
which  may  have  become  mixed  with  the  malt.  This  is 
next  acted  upon  by  a  screen  for  the  removal  of  particles  of 
dust,  and  then  it  passes  between  two  iron  rollers,  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  160  revolutions  per  minute.  This  is  the  malt 
mill,  where  the  malt  is  crushed,  but  not  ground.  When  so 
crushed  it  is  picked  up  by  a  “  Jacob’s  ladder,”  fitted  with  a 
series  of  small  pockets  or  receptacles.  The  action  of  this 
“Jacob’s  ladder”  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  endless  belt 
fitted  with  buckets,  which  may  be  seen  at  work  any  day  on 
a  dredging  machine  in  the  Thames.  Its  shell  is  of  iron,  to 
resist  explosions.  Occasionally,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  a  particle  of  grit  gets  up,  and  a  spark  struck 
from  it  may  suddenly  ignite  the  highly  desiccated  malt  dust 
gathered  about  the  interstices  of  the  ladder  and  its  sheath. 
With  the  latter  of  strong  iron,  no  lateral  explosion  results; 
there  is  a  bang,  and  tnen  a  momentary  tongue  of  flame 
sboots  harmlessly  into  the  air.  From  the  “  Jacob’s  ladder  ” 
the  malt  is  taken  in  hand  by  an  Archimedean  screw  work¬ 
ing  in  a  trough,  and  is  so  propelled  into  the  respective 
hoppers,  which  are  receptacles  placed  over  the  mash  tubs. 
Upwards  of  five  thousand  bushels  per  day  may  be  so  for¬ 
warded,  small  as  is  the  quantity  elevated  in  each  pocket  of 
the  “  Jacob’s  Ladder.”  While  as  yet  it  is  in  the  hopper 
the  malt  is  dry,  and  unsuggestive  of  beer  to  the  most  fertile 
imagination ;  but  the  auspicious  moment  approaches  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  it  and  the  water,  the 
arena  of  the  ceremony  being  the  mash-tub,  and  the  offi¬ 
ciating  high-priest  being  a  rerocious  instrument  known  as 
the  “  Porcupine.”  We  are  on  a  floor  in  which  there  are 
twenty-three  mash-tubs  all  of  a  row,  each  one  capable  of 
mashing  sixty  quarters  of  malt  The  mash-tub  is  a  great 
oaken  vat  with  a  false  bottom,  perforated  by  a  numlmr  of 
small  holes.  The  “  porcupine,”  in  its  interior,  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  lively  instrument  It  revolves  at  once  round  the 
mash-tub  from  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  around  its  own  axis ;  it  is  armed  with  long  wooden 
teeth,  which  have  a  peculiarly  searching  manner  of  their 
own,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  most  elegible  at  a  little 
distance.  The  first  process  in  a  mash  is  to  admit  into  the 
mash-tub,  until  it  is  about  half  full,  water  heated  to  the 
proper  temperature.  By  the  turn  of  a  lever  the  malt 
comes  streaming  down  out  of  the  hopper  above  tlirough  six 
separate  orifices,  and  simultaneously  the  “  porcupine  ”  is  set 
in  motion.  It  rotates  around  the  mash-tub,  blending  the 
water  and  the  malt,  until  finally  the  twain  are  mixed  into  a 
smooth,  pasty  mass.  The  amalgam  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  to  admit  of  the  necessary  chemical  as¬ 
similations  and  changes ;  and  these  effected,  the  solution 
of  malt,  which  by  this  time  is  of  a  beautiful  transparent 
amber  color,  is  undermost,  the  emasculated  malt  floating  on 
the  top.  This  solution,  now  called  “wort,”  is  run  off 


through  the  false  bottom,  and  the  malt  left  is  “  sparged” 
by  a  “  shower-bath  ”  of  hot  water  to  extract  from  it  the 
last  remains  of  saccharine  matter,  before  it  finally  lapses 
into  the  ignoble  condition  of  “  grains,”  and  is  shovelled  oat 
into  trucks  for  cattle  feeding.  The  earth  is  strewn  with 
the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  that  others  minht  rise 
We  turn  from  the  spent  grains  —  thrown  away”  Hhe  j 
squeezed  orange  —  to  follow  the  outward  course  of  the 
wort,  which  has  flowed  downwards  into  the  “  underbaek " 
Hence  it  is  pumped  up  into  a  great  tank  on  the  upper 
ol  the  brewery.  All  round  this  floor  are  set  large  coppers, 
each  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  barrels.  Spotlessly 
brilliant  is  the  metal  of  these  coppers,  scrubbed  and  poj. 
ished  as  they  are  weekly  by  gangs  of  men  who  work  with 
nothing  on  them  but  a  pair  of  canvas  trowsers.  Into  them 
the  wort  passes  through  copper  pipes,  and  now  comes  the 
blending  of  the  wort  with  the  hops.  The  latter,  in  ba^s, 
line  the  edge  of  the  coppers.  The  bags  are  upended,  and 
the  hops  fall  down  into  the  wort.  Below  each  copper  is  a 
big  furnace.  In  it  a  roaring  fire  is  made,  and  soon  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  copper  are  boiling  furiously.  The  hops  on  the 
surface  swell  and  upheave  themselves  high  above  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  copper,  so  that  constant  care  is  needed  to  tlatten 
them  down,  and  to  prevent  boiling  over.  When  the  cop¬ 
per  has  boiled  long  enough  for  the  wort  to  have  extracted 
most  of  their  essence  out  of  the  hops,  the  hops  and  wort 
together  —  now  called  “  boiled  wort,”  and  of  a  curious 
sweetish  bitter  taste  —  pass  from  the  copper  through  laroe 
taps  into  a  receptacle  called  the  “  hop  back,”  whence  the  ! 
fluid  is  strained  off  through  a  false  bottom,  leaving  the 
hops  behind,  to  be  sent  down  below  for  a  final  squeeze  in 
the  hydraulic  presses,  and  afterwards  to  be  sold  for  manure  i 
or  as  cattle  bedding.  Faner  has  been  made  of  spent  hops, 
but  they  are  not  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Ihe 
“  hop  back  ”  is  in  the  corner  of  a  large  open  floor,  the  area 
of  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  great  shallow  trays. 
These  are  the  “  coolers.”  On  to  them  flows  from  the  “hop 
back  ”  the  boiled  wort,  but  it  remains  there  only  a  short 
time.  The  natural  cooling  is  a  slow  and  uncertain  proc¬ 
ess,  dependent  in  its  conditions  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  which  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  too  high  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  While  “  coolers  ”  only  were  used, 
brewing  was  possible  only  in  the  cold  season  ;  now,  with 
the  use  of  “  refrigerators,”  beer  may  be  made  the  summer 
through.  The  “  coolers  ”  are  now  merely  a  corivenient 
ante-chamber  to  the  “  refrigerators,”  which  are  on  the  floor 
below.  It  is  difficult  to  make  these  out  to  be  anything 
else  than  huge  flat  boxes ;  but  by  climbing  up  and  peeping 
over  the  edge,  we  see  a  shallow  lake,  laced  by  successive 
long  straight  coils  of  copper  pi[)ing.  In  each  refrigerator 
there  is  of  this  piping  about  three  thousand  yards.  The 
boiled  wort  is  flowing  slowly  from  tbe  coolers  through  this  i 
mighty  submerged  snake,  while  the  cold  water  that  covers 
it  has  given  to  it  a  slow,  steady  motion  at  right  angles  to  ’ 
the  flow  of  the  wort,  so  as  to  intensify  the  refrigerating 
power. 

Thus  cooled,  the  wort  quits  the  refrigerators  and  passes 
into  the  “  squares,”  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation. 
One  gets  some  faint  conception  of  the  brewing  power  of 
tbe  place,  when  it  is  told  that  on  this  one  floor  there  are 
eighty-three  of  these  “  squares,”  each  one  holding  fifty  | 
barrels.  Hitherto  the  wort  has  been  a  dull  phlegmatic 
fluid,  seemingly  incapable  of  being  stirred  into  animation. 
But  the  yeast  (which  is  added  to  it  in  the  “  squares  ”)  soon 
alters  its  temperament.  We  see  the  process  of  active  fe^ 
mentation  in  a  variety  of  different  stages.  In  one  squaw 
the  wort  is  sulking  —  the  yeast  has  not  yet  stimulated  it 
into  briskness,  and  nas  only  evolved  on  the  surface  a  wbity- 
brownish  froth.  The  contents  of  another  square  have 
thrown  up  a  “  head  ”  that  resembles  a  dingy  iceberg ; 
the  surface  of  another  is  like  snow  that  has  lain  a  couple  of 
days  in  a  city  churchyard.  There  is  a  pungent  sweetish 
smell,  not  unpleasant  as  we  have  it  here  with  plenty  of 
ventilation,  but  not  a  happy  thing  to  encounter  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well  or  in  the  far  interior  of  a  coal  mine.  It 
is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  we  smell,  evolved  in  the  destroy 
tion  of  the  sugar  and  the  formation  of  the  alcohol.  A 
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close  to  the  surface  of  the  femicntation 
^rns  blue  for  a  second,  and  then  goes  out.  I  hold  my  face 
where  the  candle  had  been,  and  am  right  fain  to  withdraw 
it  while  as  yet  consciousness  remains.  In  the  “  squares  ” 
for  the  first  time  we  recognize  beer.  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  man  to  get  drunk  upon  this  mawkish  loaded  fluid,  if 
be  could  bring  himself  to  undergo  the  preliminary  ordeal 
of  swallowing  what  tastes  so  remarkably  nasty.  But  let 
the  fermentation  be  finished,  and  the  cleansing  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  nastiness  will  no  longer  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  fluid.  There  is  nothing  very  complicated  in  the 
process.  From  taps  in  the  squares,  the  beer  runs  away  by 
g  trough  into  the  “  Union-room  ” —  so  called  because  the 
rows  of  barrels  which  are  marshalled  on  its  floor  are  all 
linked  together,  or  “  united,”  by  one  pipe.  What  a  ball¬ 
room  would  this  Union-room  make  if  its  floor  were  clear, 
for  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  yards  long  by  as  many 
wide.  But  instead  of  dancers,  it  holds  fifteen  hundred 
casks,  each  one  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  gallons. 
These  are  ranged  in  double  rows,  and  above  each  row  is  a 
loDOf  shallow  trough,  called  the  “  barn  trough.”  Into  it 
flows  the  beer,  and  from  it,  by  the  removal  of  plugs,  into 
the  casks.  It  is  in  these  casks,  which  are  fixtures,  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  is  completed.  From  each  rises  an 
mverted  yphon,  whose  orifice  overhangs  the  “  barm 
trough.”  Urip,  drip,  drip,  the  yeast  —  the  prociuct  of  fer¬ 
mentation —  comes  in  frothy  clots  and  glutinous  gouts  out 
from  the  orifice  into  the  barm  trough,  while  the  loss  is  com¬ 
pensated  in  the  cask  by  letting  in  beer  from  the  “  union 
pipe,”  whence  the  room,  takes  its  name.  The  desiderated 
coolness  is  maintained  while  the  fermentation  is  working  it¬ 
self  out  by  cold  water  contained  in  a  tube  which  passes 
through  each  cask.  When  all  fermentation  has  ceased  — 
generally  the  beer  is  in  the  “  union  casks  ”  from  two  to 
Uiree  days  —  it  is  run  off  into  the  racking  room  below, 
where  the  service  or  “  trade  ”  casks  are  at  once  filled.  The 
racking  room  is  a  busy  scene,  for  men  cannot  well  stand 
idle  in  a  place  where  two  thousand  barrels  of  beer  are 
filled  as  a  day’s  work.  As  each  empty  cask  comes  in,  a 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  nothing  but  exercise  his  sense 
of  smell,  takes  a  long,  exhaustive  sniff  at  its  bunghole,  to 
be  certain  that  its  interior  is  thoroughly  sweet.  Two  have 
done  this  before  him,  but  he  makes  security  trebly  sure. 
As  soon  as  filled  each  cask  has  placed  in  its  bunghole  a 
handful  of  the  very  finest  hops,  a  practice  which  is  found 
to  add  to  the  tone  and  flavor.  Care  being  taken  that  the 
cask  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  it  is  finally  bunged  down,  and 
in  an  hour’s  time  it  is  on  a  railway  truck  on  its  way  to  an 
agency.  Of  each  brew  a  sample  cask  is  retained  as  a 
standard  for  reference,  and  the  sample  store  is  a  bower  of 
bliss  to  the  beer-lover.  Life  is  too  short,  and  no  head  is 
sufficiently  strong,  for  the  most  conscientiously-inclined 
Tisitor  to  taste  right  through  the  samples,  from  the  thin 
sparkling  T  beer  sold  in  the  neighborhood  at  four  pence 
a  gallon,  to  the  potent  old  nectar  laid  down  when  an  heir 
was  born  to  Bass.  We  do  not,  with  Alexander,  weep 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  sigh  on  our 
own  account,  over  inability,  from  prudential  reasons,  to 
taste  any  more  samples,  and  beg  to  be  conducted  out  of 
the  reach  of  temptation.  Over  against  the  sample  cellar 
is  the  great  store,  which,  large  as  it  is,  can  contain  little 
more  than  a  month’s  brew.  There  are  three  floors,  the 
two  upper  supported  on  iron  pillars,  of  which  there  are 
long  bewildering  vistas.  Each  floor  has  an  area  of  two 
acres,  and  the  six  acres  of  stowage  room  can  contain  in  all 
about  one  hundred  thousand  barrels.  At  St  Pancras, 
Bass  has  a  store  of  equal  dimensions.  From  the  ale  store 
we  visit  the  hop  store,  which  holds  seven  thousand  pockets, 
and  then  look  in  upon  the  “  ’lowance  store,”  where  are 
served  with  their  day’s  drink  the  employes  of  Bass.  Not 
a  man  on  the  premises  but  has  his  stated  allowance  of  beer 
—  some  a  ouart  of  ale ;  others  a  quart  of  ale  and  three 
pints  of  lignt  beer,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Beer  is  a  thing  by  itself.  It  has  been  asserted  on  reputa¬ 
ble  authority  that  a  dog  may  be  choked  with  pudding ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  raisins,  treacle,  and  figs  very  soon  cloy  on 
the  grocer’s  apprentice,  no  matter  how  keen  his  original 


appetite  for  those  extremely  sticky  dainties.  But  beer  cloy- 
eth  not,  and  as  men  who  work  among  beer  would  help 
themselves,  spite  of  every  precaution,  if  they  were  debarred 
from  beer,  it  is  judged  wiser  to  allowance  them  on  a  mod¬ 
erate  sufficiency.  There  is  more  beer  in  this  “  ’lowance 
store  ”  than  in  the  cellar  of  a  big  public  house.  It  flows 
from  a  barrel  into  a  great  tub,  over  which  presides  a  burly 
man  armed  with  a  quart  measure  on  a  long  handle.  By 
his  side  is  a  receptacle  for  the  tokens  upon  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  which  he  serves.  A  man  walks  in,  wheeling  be¬ 
fore  him  a  metal  tank.  lie  presents  a  token  on  which  are 
the  words,  “  Stable  Department,  twenty  quarts.”  With  the 
nimbleness  of  legerdemain  twenty  quarts  are  measured  out 
into  his  tank,  which  he  rolls  away  lor  the  refreshment  of 
the  “  Stable  Department  ”  in  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
brewery.  'There  is  no  space  to  tell  of  the  cask  factory,  or 
of  the  numerous  subsidiary  industries  to  which  a  concert 
so  vast  gives  occasion. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Shirley  Brooks  has  written  a  new  novel. 

A  PERFORMER  at  one  of  the  London  Music  Halls, 
styling  himself  the  “  Demon  of  Music,”  extracts  good  music 
from  a  concertina  no  larger  than  a  walnut. 

The  Court  Journal  says,  that  Boston  in  Lincolnshire 
was  the  first  town  to  start  a  subscription  lor  the  relict  of 
the  sufferers  in  Boston  in  America. 

The  French  journals  announce  the  death,  at  the  Chateau 
Hydra,  near  Algiers,  of  M.  Fournier  de  Saint- Aimant,  in 
his  73d  year,  the  best  French  chess-player  of  his  day. 

Marie  Antoinette’s  work-table  has  been  placed  in 
the  Louvre.  The  Empress  Eugenie  bought  it  at  a  sale 
some  years  back  for  £1,720,  and  it  was  fortunately  saved 
from  the  Tuileries  before  the  fire. 

The  death  of  Goethe’s  daughter-in-law,  a  lady  aged  sev¬ 
enty-five,  has  just  been  announced.  Though  she  lived  but 
a  sorry  life  with  the  great  man’s  son,  she  was  the  light  of 
her  father-in-law’s  eyes,  and  a  person  highly  distinguished 
for  her  mental  endowments. 

One  of  the  little  pleasantries  of  the  “  gods  ”  at  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Opera  House  consists  in  throwing  on  to  the  stage  a 
bouquet,  to  which  a  piece  of  twine  is  attached.  When 
the  prima  donna  goes  to  pick  up  the  nosegay,  it  is  suddenly 
drawn  up  again,  amidst  the  roars  of  the  “  deities.” 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  granddaughter  of  Flora 
Macdonald.  This  was  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  a  widow  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Macdonald,  of  Flodigairy,  Isle 
of  Skye.  She  died  at  Drimsynie  House,  Argyleshire,  the 
residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  her  sev¬ 
enty-ninth  year. 

The  London  Athenaeum  says  it  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  publishers  have  paid  him  1,0001.  down  for  his  book  ; 
and  have  agreed  to  pay  him  500/.  more  on  the  sale  of  every 
3,000  copies,  and  half  the  profits  on  wholesale.  They 
have,  it  is  said,  printed  for  the  English  and  American 
market  5,000  copies. 

M.  Alphonse  Lemerre,  the  well-known  Paris  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  “  Literary  Parnassus,”  has  in  the  press  a 
Tombeau  poe'tique  dedicated  to  Th^ophile  Gautier,  and  com¬ 
prising  verses  from  all  the  poetical  celebrities  of  the  day. 
M.  Victor  Hugo  will  lead,  and  be  followed  in  various 
order  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  'Theodore  de  Banville,  Frart^ois 
Copp^,  &c.  Ihe  book  is  to  be  issued  in  January,  1873. 

A  Parisian  critic,  yaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
French  stage,  says:  “The  Parisian  stage  has  become 
simply  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  journals  of  fashion. 
People  go  there  to  study  new  eccentricities  and  to  seek  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  next  ball.”  And  it  thus  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  if  actresses  dress  like  regular  duchesses,  duca- 
esses  return  the  compliment  by  dressing  like  actressea. 
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Thk  Cosmopolitan  states  that  Dr.  Dasent  received 
1,000^.  from  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  for  his  last  novel 
“Three  to  One.”  He  had  arranged  with  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Blackett  to  publish  it,  and  was  to  have  received  7501. ; 
but  when  he  was  offered  the  higher  figure,  the  first  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  work  handsomely  complied  with  his  request 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  buy  his  MS.  back. 

A  Swedish  lady,  the  Countess  Skenns,  has  arrived  in 
Paris  with  the  intention  of  organizing  there  a  new  expedi¬ 
tion — a  feminine  one — for  the  succor  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
as  she  thinks  the  work  done  by  Mr.  H.  Stanley  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient.  She  states  that  she  well  knows  Central  Africa, 
which  she  explored  in  company  with  her  husband;  and  she 
alleges  that  she  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  country. 

After  all  the  trouble  M.  Rochefort  has  taken  about  his 
novel  which  he  wrote  in  prison  and  offered  for  sale  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  it  is  not  to  be  brought  out — at  least,  not  in  Paris. 
The  Communist  paper  Le  Jiappel  had  purchased  the  right 
of  printing  it,  day  by  day,  for  45,000fr.,  but  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  has  forbidden  its  publication.  The  copy¬ 
right  will  now,  it  is  believed,  be  secured  by  a  Brussels  pub¬ 
lishing-house. 

Temperance  people  have  their  own  delirium  tremens. 
The  temperance  question,  now  much  agitated  in  France, 
brings  to  the  surface  one  ingenious  reformer.  Dr.  Prosper 
Despine,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
discretion.  He  proposes  to  outlaw  the  growth  of  the 
grape,  and  to  make  the  French  abstemious  by  encouraging 
the  propagation  of  the  worms  which  destroy  the  roots  of 
the  vine. 

What  were  the  Communists  who  destroyed  Paris  ? 
Nine  were  shoemakers,  six  were  condemned  thieves,  four 
unfrocked  priests,  four  working  jewellers,  four  hunchback 
and  four  halt,  three  loafers,  two  liberated  convicts,  two 
assassins,  two  forgers,  two  actors,  two  acrobats,  two  keepers 
of  disreputable  houses,  two  one-eyed  men,  one  stable  boy, 
a  concierge,  a  rabbit-skin  merchant,  a  cooper,  a  staymaker, 
and  five  madmen  I  What  a  respectable  governing  body  I 

A  CURIOUS  literary  parallel  is  pointed  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bilby,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  parish  clerk  of  Islington,  who 
passed  away  recently  at  the  ^e  of  78.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  popular  hymn,  “  Oh,  that  will  be  joyful.” 
The  parallel  is  found  in  Mr.  Bilby’s  life-story  and  that  of  the 
old  Sottish  school-master,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  formerly 
English  master  in  the  Madraf  College,  St.  Andrew,  who 
wrote  the  hymn,  “  There  is  a  happy  land,”  which  has  en- 
j(wed  a  measure  of  popularity  second  only  to  that  won  by 
Mr.  Bilby’s  verses.  Both  of  tliese  hymn  writers  were 
school-masters. 

A  SHORT  time  back  a  portrait  of  the  Marchese  di 
Mirabella,  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  was  sent  to  the  Pinak- 
othek  at  Munich  from  Schleissheim.  The  attribution  was 
much  discussed  at  the  time,  but  in  spite  of  adverse  criticism, 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt  steadily  maintained  its  correctness. 
He  has  lately  contributed  to  the  AUgemeine  Zeilung  a  short 
notice  of  the  painting  in  question,  and  of  the  grounds  for 
believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  work  by  Van  Dyck.  Dr. 
Schmidt  does  not  forget  the  portrait  of  the  same  nobleman, 
also  attributed  to  the  same  painter,  which  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Karl  of  Warwick.  The  Munich  picture  is  con¬ 
siderably  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  looks  in  favor  of  its 
authenticity.  Waagen  noticed  in  the  Warwick  Castle 
example  a  “  golden  tone,”  from  which  he  suspected  it  to 
have  been  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  at  Venice,  under  the 
influence  of  Titian.  But  this  is  not  very  striking ;  and 
except  for  the  unusual  care  of  finish.  Lord  Warwick’s  fine 
picture  has  no  smack  of  the  copy  about  it.  The  academy 
suggest  that  it  may  possibly  be  a  repetition. 

An  old  member  of  Louis  XVHI.’s  body  g;uard  died  the 
other  day  at  Les  Batignolles,  and  was  interred  at  the  cem¬ 
etery  of  Montmartre.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  that 
are  more  often  met  with  in  the  novels  of  Dumas  pire  than 


in  real  life.  He  was  a  gallant  cavalier,  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,  of  the  calibre  of  the  “  Troh 
Mousquetaires.”  His  accomplishments  were  as  various  at 
those  of  the  Count  de  Monte  Christo,  his  execution  on  the 
violin  was  only  surpassed  by  his  skill  in  drawing,  and  both 
by  his  talent  for  versification.  To  complete  his  resemblance 
to  the  hero  of  a  French  tale  of  love  and  war,  this  universal 
genius,  who  was  nicknamed  the  Artist  by  his  comrades, 
was  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  Paris.  His  love  of  duel¬ 
ling  was  such  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  science,  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  a  rapier  thrust.  On  one  day  in  particular  he 
fought  three  duels  for  the  following  cogent  reasons :  the 
first  was  with  a  gentleman  who  looked  at  him  askew,  the 
second  with  an  individual  who  looked  him  in  the  face,  the 
third  with  a  passing  stranger  who  had  not  looked  at  him  at 
all.  He  resembled  our  countrymen  as  regards  an  inability 
to  realize  defeat,  for  on  meeting  a  citizen  who  had  the 
week  belbre  lodged  his  rapier  in  his  ribs,  the  indomitable 
duellist  observed  to  a  friend  who  was  supportin<'  him 
“  Now,  there’s  a  fellow  to  whom  I  must  administer  another 
good  lesson  one  of  these  days.” 

A  Copenhagen  letter  states  that  great  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  safety  of  a  Swedish  expedition,  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Nordenskibld,  the  well-known 
Arctic  explorer,  with  the  view  of  passing  the  winter  at 
Spitzbergen,  and  discovering  from  that  starting-point  the 
open  Polar  Sea.  In  the  last  days  of  August  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  three  vessels  —  the  Polhem,  Gladan,  and  Onkel 
Adam  —  was  at  the  Norwegian  islands  on  the  northern 
side  of  Spitzbergen,  and,  as  the  northeastern  island  of  the 
archipelago  was  unapproachable  on  account  of  ice,  the 
leaders  resolved  to  enter  the  Hinlopen  Sound,  between 
that  island  and  Spitzbergen,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
Lommebay.  The  Polhem,  with  the  Gladan  in  tow,  was 
seen  to  pass,  on  the  1st  of  September,  Verlegenhuk,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Spitzbergen  (80  deg.  lat.),  and  two 
days  later  the  Onkel  Adam  passed  the  same  point.  It 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  leaders  to  make  Lom¬ 
mebay  their  winter-quarters,  and  to  fulfil  this  the  Gladan 
and  the  Onkel  Adam  would  have  to  unload  their  cargo  and 
return  as  soon  as  possible,  only  the  Polhem  being  provided 
for  wintering.  But  a  telegram,  sent  on  the  30th  of  October 
from  the  Governor  ofTromso  to  the  Norwegian  Department 
of  the  Interior,  states  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  heard 
since  the  beginning  of  September  of  the  two  vessels,  and 
it  is  feared  that  they  are,  together  with  six  Norwegian  seal¬ 
ers,  caught  by  the  ice.  If  that  should  be  ihe  case,  it  is  sup- 
sed  that  the  men  have  left  the  vessels  and  taken  to  the 
ats,  and  that  they  have  sought  refuge  on  the  western  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  where  they  have  some  chance  of  finding  as 
yet  open  waters.  As  rather  more  than  1 00  lives  are  at 
stake,  the  Norwegian  Government  has  resolved  to  send  out 
from  Tonsberg  one  of  the  steamers  built  for  whaling  and 
sealing ;  and  as  the  shipwrecked  are  sure  to  have  shaped 
their  course  to  certain  well-known  places  on  the  coast,  some 
hope  may  be  entertained  of  their  being  saved. 

Bdrnett’8  CocoAiNE  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  of  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  mm  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Coughs  and  Colds  are  often  overlooked.  A  contin¬ 
uance  for  any  length  of  time  causes  irritation  of  the  Lungs 
or  some  chronic  Throat  disease.  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  are  an  eflectual  Cough  Remedy. 

Morning  and  Evening.  —  The  Detroit  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  is  sold  by  news  dealers  in  all  the  adjacent  cities,  and 
upon  all  trains  arrivii^  and  departing  on  each  of  the  eight 
railroads  centring  at  Detroit. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  efiecting  won¬ 
derful  cures.  H.  G.  White,  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


